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ROSCOE’S POEMS.* 


TS Family Circle is, we believe, 
that which gathers round the fire- 
side of Mr. Roscoe; and, if amiable 
sentiments and refined expressions are 
to be taken in confirmation of the fact, 
we may say that we have no doubt of 
itstruth. The Poems for Youth are 
very sweetly written; and they are 
especially deserving of applause for 
their invariable tendency to cherish 
the purest feelings, and inculcate the 
softest humanity—the grace and bles- 
sing of our nature. ‘Those who have 
studied the formation of character will 
be the best able to appreciate the value 
of so delightful an assistant as this little 
volume offers 


To rear the tender thought, 
And teach the young idea how to shoot ; 





And we enjoy the pleasure of doing a 
cood action, when we recommend it 
to instructors and parents, 

That it may not, however, rest alto- 
gether on our favourable report, we 
transcribe a few of the pieces, which, 
we ‘trust, even age and learning may 
peruse with satisfaction. 


TO AN EARLY SWALLOW. 


Wild tenant of the changeful year, 
That, borne upon the southern wind, 
Across ‘the ocean’s distant waves, 
Would'st here a sheltering region find ; 


Too soon, alas! from brighter climes 
Thou heedless spread’st thy truant wing; 
Too soon thou hither com'st to greet, 
With artless notes, the infant spring. 


In hoary Winter’s palsied lap 

The infant Spring al! cradled lies, 
Whilst round the nursling’s tender form 
The bitter storms unpitying rise. 


To melt the tears that freeze his eyes 
No zephyr lends its balmy breath ; 
For ever clos’d their purple light, 
Seal’d by the icy hand of death, 


And gentle May, in sable garb, 

Seeks with slow steps his mournfal bower; 
And sadden in the silent grove, 

The leafless tree, and lingering flower. 


For thee, amid the noontide beam, 
No gossamer floats along the vale ; 
And fled the various insect tribes, 
That revel in the summer gale, 


Behind yon mountain’s misty brow 

The low’ring storm is gathering fast, 
And sweeps along the cultured plain 
And wakes the wind and welkin blast; 


Then turn thee to my humble cell, 
And shield thee from. the. beating rain 
Till Winter's dreary reign is o’er, 

And Summer suns shall smile again. 
Thus would I soothe Misfortune’s child, 
And gently calm his troubled breast ; 
And when life’s pelting storms arise, 
Here bid the wretehed wanderer rest. 


It is thus that benevolent morals 
are implanted in young hearts: For 


sheer fancy, we will quote an example 
of another kind. 





* Poems for youth, By a Family Cirele, Liverpool and London, 1820... 
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FAIRY SONG. 


Swiftly we fly 
Thro’ the evening sky, 
When the silver moon shines bright ; 
When the bat flits round, 
And the dewy ground 
Is speskled with the glow-worm’s light. 


When the ring-doves rest 
On their downy breast, 
Flitting thro’ the air we pass; 
Where screams the ow], 
And watch-dogs howl, 
We revel in the shaven grass, 


Then when we hear 
Loud chanticleer, 
Again to our haunts we fly; 
And thro’ the day, 
Sleep the hours away, 
Till the noon-beams again we spy. 


The language of the following is, 

rhaps, too elevated for the subject ; 
but the thoughts are charming, and we 
are not without hopes that it may aug- 
ment that sympathy which has lately 
been bestowed on the wretched crea- 
tures whose lot it bewails, and aid the 
efforts of the good Samaritans who have, 
as yet in vain, endeavoured to accom- 
plish the amelioration of their condition. 


THE CHIMNEY-SWEEPER S COMPLAINT. 


Sweep, Sweep! I cry from street to street, 
With wailing loud to all I meet; 
In sorrowing voice and dismal! plight, 
*Tis still Sweep, Sweep! from morn till night, 
Oh! many a frightful risk I’ve run, 
Since first my wretched toil begun; 
I’ve climb’d up many a chimney dark, 
Bear witness many a cruel mark ! 
My limbs are cramp’d, my spirit’s gone, 
And all unheeded is my inoan. 
T once could laugh, and sing, and play, 
Full jocund, thro’ the merry day ; 
Breathe unconfin’d the air of heaven, 
And feel the blessings God had given ; 
But now all stunted, maim’d, diseas’d, 
I wait till I may be releas’d. 
Beyond the grave there sure will be 
No master hard to torture me ; 
With tearless eye and flinty heait, 
Toact the ruthless tyrant’s part. 
The secret truth will then be shewn, 
And all my silent sufferings known! 
And all will find, ev’n hearts of steel, 
That little chimney-sweeps can feel. 
Oh! once I had a mother dear: 
She wouldhave shed the bitter tear, 
To see her darling thus degraded, 
His ruin’d health—his cheek so faded ; 
That cheek where she left many a kiss ! 
Thank God ! she has not lived for this. 
No, she rests in her last calm home, 
And thither her poor boy will come. 
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The world, alas! is all unkind; 
There’s nought I love to leave behind ; 
No! there is none to pity me, 

And only when I die—I’m free ! 


The following short poem is, we 
think, extremely pathetic. 


A DIRGE, 


The summer winds sing lullaby 
O’er Mary’s little grave, 

And the summer flowers spring tenderly, 
O’er her their buds to wave. 

For oh, her life was short and sweet: 

As the flowers which blossoin at her feet. 


A little while the beauteous gem 
Bloom’d on the parent breast ; 
Ah ! then it wither’d on the stem, 
And sought a deeper rest ; 
And we laid on her gentle frame the sod, 
But we knew her spirit was fled to God. 


The birds she loved so well to hear 
Her parting requiem sing, 
And her memory lives.in the silent tear, 
Which the heart to the eye will bring ; 
For her kind little feelings will ne’er be forgot 
By those who have mourned her early lot. 


Our readers will not dislike a livelier 
strain to close our notice; and we (in 
preference to an Elegy, page 29, which 
strikes us as the only failure in the book, 
being rather ludicrous than affecting,) 
select for them, the 


FORESTERS SONG. 


Forester! leave thy woodland range, 
And hie thee hence with me ; 

For brighter scenes and pleasures strange, 
Forsake thy greenwood tree. 

Come gather thy cloak above the knee, 
And take thy tall staff down, 

I’llshew thee what delights they be 

That dwell in tow’r and town. 


Nay, stranger, check thy bright bay steed, 
To sojourn with me here ; 

And turn him forth at large to feed, 
Amongst these dappled deer: 

And thou, while summer skies are clear, 
Within my greenwood bower, 

Shalt scorn the pleasures once so dear, 
That dwell in town and tow’r. 


Well may I find a better home, 
My steed a warmer stall, 

I know full many a lordly dome, 
Full many a palace hall; 

Where stately rows of columns tall, 
The fretted roof sustain, 

Then, Forester, yield thee to my call, 
And follow me o’er the plain. 


Doth lofty roof delight thy eye, 
Or stately pillar piease ; 

Look, stranger,at yon azure sky, 
And pillars such as these— 
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Where, wreathing reund majestic trees, 
The verdant ivy clings ; 

The pillar’d roofs, the peasant eces, 
Are fit to shelter kings. 


©, who would to the greenwood ream, 
To hear the hauthoy’s sound, 
To see the glittering goblets foam, 
While mellow pledge goes round; 
Then, while our cares in wine are drown'd, 
The precious stake to hold, 
And find our varying fortunes crown’d 
With hopes of yellow gold ? 


Stranger ! the woodman’s frugal fare, 
Nosickly riots stain ; 
Nor ever hautboy’s artful air, 
Might match yon throstle’s strain : 
And, if the stores of ample gain 
Thy useful avarice crave, 
Go, stranger, teach the ruddy grain 
O’er yonder wastes to wave. 
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Nay, rather to my lady love, 
My courtly lays I'll sing; 

And in my helmet wear her glove, 
When galiants ride the ring ; 

Or foremost in the battle spring, 
Where charging squadrons meet ; 

And all my warlike trophies bring 
An offering to her feet. 


Falsehood in beauty lies conceal’d, 
Guilt haunts the deadly fight ; 

Here woods a harmless warfare yield, 
And maids their true-love plight— 

Such simple joys of rustic weight, 
To thee ’twere vain to tell ; 

But heavily fali the shades of night— 
Now, stranger, fare thee well. 


Weare sure we need not reiterate 
our evlogium on a pubiication so un- 
pretending, and yet containing such 
compositions as these. 











ANNALS OF PUBLIC JUSTICE. 


From the European Magazine. 


THE CZAR AND CZARUWITZ. 


URING the tumults in Russia, 

when the Princess Sophia’s in- 
trigues to avail herself of Iwan’s im- 
becility were defeated by Peter the 
Great, several ancient Boyards with- 
drew to their country-houses in dis- 
gust or fear, Mierenhoff, one of this 
number, had a mansion about twelve 
versts from the metropolis, and resided 
in very strict retirement with his only 
daughter Feodorowna. But this beau- 
tiful young Museovite had accompa- 
nied her father with more reluctance 
than he suspected, and contrived to 
solace her solitude by frequent visits 
from her affianced husband, Count 
Biron, one of the Czar’s body-guard, 
Though her lover laid claim to a title 
so sacred, his attachment to the impe- 
rial court, and the kind of favoritism 
he enjoyed there, had created a jea- 
lousy not far. from rancour in Mie- 
renhoff. Mixing private feuds with 
political secrets, he devised a pretext 
to dismiss the young captain of the 
guard from all pretension to his daugh- 
ter; but the youfig couple revenged 
themselves by clandestine disobedience. 
On one of thenights dedicated to their 


meetings, the Boyar chose to visit his 
daughter’s apartment with an affecta- 
tion of kinduess. She, apprised of his 
intention only a few moments before, 
conveyed her lover into a large chest 
or press in the corner of her room, 
and closing the lid, covered it with 
her mantle, that he might obtain air 
by lifting it occasionally. But the 
Boyar unhappily chose to take his seat 
upon it; and after a long stay, which 
cost his daughter inexpressible agonies, 
departed without intimating any sus- 
picion. Feodorowna sprang to raise the 
lid of her coffer, and saw Biron entirely 
lifeless, What a spectacle for an afli- 
anced wife !—but she had also the feel- 
ings of an erring daughter conscious 
that detection must be ruin. She had 
strength of mind enough to attempt 
every possible means of restoring life ; 
and when all failed, to consider what 
might best conceal the terrible circum- 
stances of his death. She could trust no 
one in her father’s household except his 
porter, an old half-savage ‘Tartar, to 
whom he had given the name of 
Ushbeck, in allusion to his tribe. But 
this man had taught her to ride, reared 
ber favourite wolf-dog, and shewo other 
traits of diligent affection which invited 
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trust. Feodorowna descended from the 
lofty window of her room by the ladder 
Biron had left there ; and creeping to 
the porter’s hut, awakened him to 
crave his help, It was a fearful ha- 
zard even to a Russian female little 
acquainted with the delicacies of more 
polished society; but the instinct of 
uncorrupted nature is itself delicate, 
and the Tartar manifested it by lis- 
tening to his distressed mistress with 
an air of humble respect. He fol- 
lowed to her chamber, removed the 
dead body from its untimely bier, and 
departed with it on his shoulder. In an 
hour he returned, but gave no answer 
to her questions except that “ All was 
safe.” She put a ring containing a 
rich emerald on his finger, forgetting 
the hazard and unfitness of the gift. 
His eye flashed fire; and making a 
hasty step nearer, he seemed disposed 
to offer some reply; but as suddenly 
turning his back, and shewing only half 
his tiger like profile over his left shoul- 
per, he left Feodorowna in silence, and 
with a smile in which she imagined 
strange meaning. 

The absence of the captain of the 
imperial guard could not be undiseo- 
vered long, and it was not difficult for 
his family to trace his nightly visits 
to his bride. But there all clue ceased ; 
and after some mysterious hints at the 
secret animosity of her father, the 
search seemed to die away. An ex- 
traordinary circumstance renewed it. 
Biron’s body was found near the impe- 
rial city with a small poignard buried in 
it, bearing this label round the hilt 
—* The vengeance of a Strelitz.”— 
The sanguinary sacrifice of the Strelitz- 
regiment by Peter’s orders, for their 
adherence to his sister Sophia, appeared 
to explain this inscription; and the 
friends of Count Biron instantly as- 
cribed his fate to the scattered ban- 
ditti formed by the survivors of this 
proscribed regiment. Feodorowna, 
though not the least surprised at the 
incident, was the only one who re- 
joiced, as she felt the security it gave 
to her secret. Her father preserved an 
entire silence and impenetrable indif- 
ference on the subject. ‘The Emperor, 
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notwithstanding the eccentric zeal of 
his attachments, chose to leave hig . 
favourite’s fate in an obscurity he 
thought useful to his politics, and scan- 
dalous to his enemies. 

Six montbs passed in secret mournin 
on Feodorowna’s part; and her father 
usually spent his evenings alone after 
his retorn from hunting. One night, 
as he sat half-dreaming over his soli- 
tary flaggon, he saw a man standin 
near his hearth, wrapped in a dark red 
cloak, with a fur cap bordered with 
jewels, and black velvet mask over his 
face. The Boyer had as much good 
sense as any Russian nobleman of that 
age, and as much courage as any man 
alone, or with only his flask by his 
side, can reasonably shew. And pro- 
bably he owed to his flask the firm- 
ness of his voice when he asked this 
extraordinary visitor whence he came, 
The stranger familiarly replied, that 
he could sot answer the question— 
“ Have you no name ?”—“ None, 
Boyar, fitting you to know !-—You have 
a davghter,—I desire a wife; and_you 
have only to name the price you claim 
for her.”"—The Muscovite blood of 
Mierenhoff rose at this insolent ap- 
peal, and he snatched up the silver 
whistle by which he usually summoned 
his attendants. ‘¢ Sound it, if you will,” 
said the strange visitor, “ your ser- 
vants will have no ears, and mine have 
more than an equal number of hands. 
Mierenhoff !—recollect this badge—” 
—and as he spoke, he raised his sleeve, 
and discovered the form of a poiguard 
indented on his arm. -At the sight of 
this brand, which he well knew to be the 
symbol of the Strelitz confederacy, 
Mierenhoff bowed his bead in terror 
and silence. ‘The unknown repeated 
his proposal for a wife, demanding an 
instant answer. The Boyar, full of 
astonishment and dismay, endeavoured 
to evade the demand, by alleging the 
impossibility of answering so promptly 
for his daughter. ‘ I understand your 
fears, Mierenhoff ;—your daughter her- 
self shall determine, if I am allowed to 
speak with her alone one quarter of an 
hour.”—Some more conversation passed 
which determined Mierenhoff’s compli- 
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ance. ‘The Strelitz, for such: he now 
considered his guest, rose suddenly from 
his chair. “ IT do not ask you,” he 
said, “to conduct me to your daugh- 
ters apartment—I know where it is 
situated, and by what means to enter 
it, Neither do I ask you to wait here 
patiently till my return. You dare not 
ollow me.” —He spoke truth: and had 
the Boyar dared to follow him, his sur- 
prize would not have been lessened by 
the unhesitating boldness of his steps 
through the avenues of his house, and 
the intricate stair-cases that fed to 
Feodorowna’s chamber. 

The young Countess was alone in 
sorrowful thought when her extraordi- 
nary visitor entered. His proposal was 
made to her in terms nearly as concise 
as to her father. When she started up 
to claim help from her servants, he 
informed her that her father’s life and 
reputation were at his mercy, not less 
than her own: adding—* You are no 
stranger to the vengeance of a Stre- 
litz.” Feodorowna shuddered at this 
allusion to the fate of a man whose 
widow she considered herself, and his 
next words convinced her he not only 
knew the circumstances of Biron’s 
death, but all the secrets of their inter- 
views. In little more than the time be 
mentioned, he returned to the Royar’s 
presence, and announced his daughter’s 
assent. It was agreed that the unknown 
bridegroom should not remove his bride 
from her father’s roof, nor visit it 
oftener than once in every month, un- 
less she voluntarily consented to ac- 
company him. He farther conditioned, 
that the priest should be provided by 
himself, and the ceremony unwitnessed, 
except by the father of Feodorowna, 
To these and to any other conditions 
Mierenhoff would have acceded wil- 
lingly, hoping to elude or resist them 
when the day arrived. When thestran- 
ger rose to depart, he pointed to a time- 
piece which ornamented the Boyar’s 
table. “1 depend on your honour ; 
and if I did not, ] know my own power 
too well to doubt your obedience. 
Count twenty movements of this mi- 
nute hand before you quit your seat 
after I am gone.”—So saying, he dis- 
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appeared, and the father-in-law-elect 
of this mysterious man remained stu- 
pid with consternation and amaze till 
the period expired. 

W hat passed between the father and 
daughter cannot be explained. If he 
was surprised at her ready acquies- 
cence, she was no less indignant at 
his tame surrender of his only child 
to a ruffian who had demanded her, 
she supposed, as the seal of some guilty 
confederacy. But this supposition 
wronged her father. Cowardly yet not 
cruel, and ambitious without sufficient 
craft, the Boyar was only enough ad- 
vanced into the mysteries of the Stre- 
litz faction to know that bis own dan- 
ger would be equally great, whether 
he betrayed the conspirators or the 
government. ‘This man bad passed un- 
opposed among bis servants, had learned. 
all the secrets of his house, and must 
consequently possess means to purchase 
both. He felt himself surrounded by an 
invisible chain, and by.a mist which 
magnified while it confused his fears. 
The Countess Feodorowna, from whom 
he had expected the most eager ques- 
tions and piercing complaints, was si- 
lent, sullen, and entirely passive. When 
the next midnight arrived, she sat by 
her father’s side, with her arms folded in 
ber fur pelisse, and her loose hair co- 
vered with a mourning veil, while the 
Strelitz entered with a Greek priest. 
The rites of the Muscovite church were 
performed without opposition ; and the 
father, with a sudden pang of remorse 
and horror, as if till then he had believed 
the marriage would have been preven- 
ted by some unknown power, resigned 
Feodorowna to her husband. Sheclung 
to the Boyar, earnestly insisting on his 
part of the contract, while this mysteri-, 
ous son-in-law professed his faithful res- 
pect for all his promises, “* Depend on 
my word,” he added: “ you will never 
be removed from your father’s house, 
except to take your seat on the throne 
of ull the Russias.” 

This was the first intimation ever 
given by him of his expectations or 
his rank; and certain flattering hopes 
which had always clung to the Boyar’s 
fancy, seemed on the verge of pro- 
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bability. Perhaps this pretended Stre- 
litz was the Czar himself, whose fond- 
ness for adventure and skill in poli- 
tical intrigue had induced him to as- 
sume the garb and stamp of the con- 
federacy he meant to baffle. Feodo- 
rowna was not without ambition, the 
the diamond bracelet which her new 
husband placed on her wrist was wor- 
thy to bind an empress’s hand. Every 
month, on the second day of the new 
moon, he appeared at her father’s 
supper table, and departed before day- 
ight; but by what means he gained in- 
gress and egress was not to be dis- 
covered. The servants of the Boyar 
professed entire ignorance, nor did he 
venture to prosecute his enquiries very 
strictly. But his daughter’s curiosity 
was more acute; and notwithstanding 
the solemn oath imposed on her to for- 
bear from questions, and to respect the 
mask which covered his face, she re- 
solved on trying the effect of female 
blandishment. Gradually and by very 
cautious advances, she tempted the 
Strelitz to exceed his studied tempe- 
rance at a supper prepared with un- 
usual care, Her music and her smiles 
were not wholly without effect, and 
he suddenly said, “ Do you know, Feo- 
odore, I had never seen or desired to 
see you if Biron had not talked of your 
beauty with such passionate fondness 
among my guards? He piqued my 
fancy, for he seemed to act the part 
of the English Atholwold to the island- 
king Edgar, and his fate was not far un- 
like.”—At this allusion to ber first hus- 
band’s affection and tragic end, Feo- 
dorowna shrunk in horror, scarcely sup- 
pressed by the secret hope this speech 
justified. He spoke of his guards, and 
compared himself to a sovereign prince 
—The inference was natural, and the 
pride of ber heart increased the beauty 
of her countenance. He filled another 
cup of cogniac to the brim, and holding 
it to her lips, bade her wisb health 
to the Emperor of Russia at the same 
hour next night. There was acold and 
stony dampness in his hand, which did 
not agree with the purple light in his 
eyes. He quitted her instantly, for the 
. first cock had crown, and day was 
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breaking: but she resolved that day 
should end her uncertainty. Dull in 
intellect and selfish in heart, her father 
had little claim to her confidence; but. 
his life, perhaps her sovereign’s, might 
be involved in the desperate plots of the 
Strelitz faction. She covered herself in 
a common woollen garment, and a pea- 
sant’s hood; determining to seek the 
Emperor in Moscow, and beg a pardon 
for her husband and ber father as the 
price of her discovery. ‘Thus resolved, 
and not without a hope of a still higher 
price, she left her chamber unseen, and 
visited the hut of his Tartar servant, 
She asked him whether he dared depart 
from her father’s house, and accompany 
her to Moscow on foot. The old man 
answered by filling a wallet with provis- 
ions; and digging up a square stone 
which lay under his pillow, took three 
roubles and the emerald ring from be- 
neath it, and put them into bis mis- 
tress’s hand. ‘ This is all you have in 
the world, Usbeck!” said the young 
Countess, “and 1 may never repay 

ou.”—** No, not all,” he answered; 
“T have still the axe which split the 
trees for you when you ate the wild 
bees’ honey.”——There needed no far- 
ther assurance of his faith to the child 
of his master. 

The travellers entered Moscow be- 
fore noon, but the Emperor was ab- 
sent from his palace. ‘* What is your 
business with him?” asked a man of 
meagre and muscular figure, who stood 
in a plain mechanic’s dress near one 
of the gates. Feodore answered, that 
she had a petition of great importance 
to present to him. The stranger pe- 
rused her countenance, and advised her 
to wait till the captain of the guards 
appeared, “ That would avail no- 
thing,” said she: “I must see bim, 
and deliver this paper into his own 
hands,”—* Why not into mine !” ree 
turned the questioner, rudely snatching 
the paper, and thrusting himself behind 
the gates: but not so rapidly as to 
escape a blow levelled at his head by 
Usbeck. ‘“ Keep that blow in mind, 
my good friend,” said the thief, laugh- 
ing—* I shall not forget my part of the 
debt.” And slily twitching the long 
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lock which hung behind Usbeck’s ear 
ip the Black Cossack’s fashion, he dis- 
appeared. 

Feodorowna stood resolutely at the 
gateway of the palace, still expecting to 
see the Emperor, and determining to 
communicate all that bad happened to 
herself, ber first husband, and her father. 
Presently the artizan returned again, 
and laying bis hand familiarly on her 
arm, whispered—* ‘The Envperor is in 
the guard house, follow me!”—There 
was an expression, an ardent and full 
authority in his eye, which instantly 
announced his rank, She was going 
to kneel, but he prevented her. ‘“ Be 
of good cheer, Feodorowna!—your 
husband is greater and less than he 
appears. Return home, and drink the 
Emperor of Russia’s health to-night, 
as he commanded.” 

Usbeck stood listening anxiously near 
his mistress; and wheao she turned to 
him with a smiling countenance, beck- 
oned her to follow him. But it was 
too late: a guard of twelve men had 
drawo up behind, and now surrounded 
them. They were forcibly separated, 
and each conveyed to prison, where 
sentinels, regularly changed, attended 
till about the eleventh hour of the next 
day, when two persons in the habit of 
Russian senators entered, and conduc- 
ted Feodorowna to another roomin the 
fortress. This room was filled with 
senators; and a bishop, whose face she 
recognized, stood near a couch on 
which a young man sat with silver 
fetters on his hands. His dress was 
slovenly and squalid, but his person 
tali and well made; bis complexion 
healthfully brown, and his eyes and 
hair of a brilliant black. Another man 
Whose form and countenance were en- 
Urely muffled, stood bebind the groupe, 
but sufficieatly near to direct and ob- 
serve them. Count Tolstoi, the chief 
senator, obeyed a glance from his eye ; 
and addressing himself to the manacled 
Prisoner, said, in a low and respectful 
Voice, “ Does your highness know this 
woman ?”—He answered in German, 
and the muffled man gave a signal 
‘o the bishop, who approached the 
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couch, and joining the hands of Feo- 
dorowna to the prisoner, declared their 
marriage lawful from that hour, but 
from that only. Though the face of 
her husband had been concealed from 
her during their mysterious intercourse, 
Feodorowna knew the strong stern 
voice, the dark hair and eyes, and the 
perfect symmetry of this unknown pri- 
soner; and her heart smote itself when 
the letter she had written to the Empe- 
ror was read aloud to him. He made 
no reply, and the witnesses of this 
strange ceremony laid before him 
anoter paper, stating, that finding 
himself unqualified for government, 
he disclaimed all right of succession 
to the crown, acknowledging his bro- 
ther Peter its lawful heir. He signed it 
with the same unbending countenance ; 
and the standers by having each repeat- 
ed an oath of allegiance to the chosen 
successor, departed one by one, solemnly 
bowing their heads to the bishop and 
the muffled man who stood at his right 
hand. They with Feodorowna were 
then left alone in the room until a 
signal bell had sounded twice. A man 
whom she knew to be Field Marshal 
Wreyde entered as it tolled the last 
time, bearing a silver cup and cover, 
His countenance was frightfully pale 
and he staggered like one convulsed or 
intoxicated. The prisoner fixed his eyes 
sternly on Feodorowna, and bowing his 
head to the muffled stranger, took it 
with an unshaking hand, and emptied 
it to the last drop. While he held it 
to his lips, the Bishop opened a long 
official paper, but the prisoner 1nter- 
rupted him: “1 have already heard 
my sentence of death, and know this 
is its execution.” ‘Even as he spoke, 
the change in his complexion began, 
and Feodorowna, uttering dismal 
screams, was forced from his presence. 
Five days after, she was carried in a 
covered litter to the church of the Holy 
Trinity, where a coffin lay in state under 
a pall of rich gold tissue.* Her con- 
ductor withdrew into the darkness of 





* Vide Memoirs of Peter Henry Bruce, captain in 
Peter’s service. 
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the outer aisle, leaving her to contem- 
plate the terrible conclusion of her 
father’s ambitious dreams, and the last 
scene of human greatness. But she was 
yet uncertain how far the guilt of the 
detected faction had extended, and whe- 
ther he who lay under the splendid pall, 
and had once called himself her bus- 
‘and, was the treacherous Governor 
of Siberia, Prince Gagarin, or a still 
more illustrious criminal, ‘There wis 
no name upon the velvet covering of 
the coffin, no banner, no armorial bear- 
ing; and the attendant, seeing the si- 
lent and stony stupor of the miscxable 
widow, conducted her compassionately 
back to the covered litter. It conveyed 
her to a convent where a few hours 
after her arrival, a white veil was pre- 
sented to her, with this mandate, bear- 
ing the imperial signet of Peter the 
Great. 

“ The widow of Alexis, Czarowitz of 
Russia, could enter no asylum less than 
the most sacred and distinguished con- 
vent of the empire. It is not her crime 
that he instigated foreign sovereigns and 
Russian renegades to assassinate his 
father, depose bis mother-in-law, and 
expel his kindred. Neither is it her 
crime, that her father was the dupe 
of a faction whose only purpose was 
to elevate a man fond of the vices 
of the lowest berd, and therefore fit to 
be their leader. Nor can a woman bold 
enough to risk the life of her husband, 
blame a father whose justice required 
him to sacrifice his son. He spared 
him the shame of a public execution, 
and gave him a title to the tears of a 
lawful widow.” 

Thus perished Alexis, heir-apparent 
of the widest empire and the most cele- 


brated sovereign then existing in EKu- 


rope. ‘The decree that consigned him 
to death was passed in the senate house 
of Moscow by all the chief nobility and 
clergy, the high officers of the army and 
navy, the governors of provinces and 
others of inferior degree, unanimously, 
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but referring the mode to his sovereign 
and father, whose extraordinary charac- 
ter, combining the sternness of a Junius 
Brutus with the romance of a Haroun 
Alraschid, enabled him to fulfil the ter- 
rible office of bis son’s judge.t But 
even Peter the Great had not hardihood 
enough to be a public executioner: 
and his unhappy son, though his sen. 
tence might have been justified by the 
baseness of his habits and associates, was 
never openly abandoned by his father, 
His death was ascribed to apoplexy, 
caused by shame and fear at the reading 
of his sentence; and the Czar with his 
Czarina Catherine attended the funeral, 
Feodorowna died in the convent of Sus- 
dale, of which the former Czarina, mo- 
ther of the Czarowitz, was abbess when 
he perished ; and Usbeck, her faithful 
servant, easily escaped from the prison 
of the Emperor, who did not forget his 
blow. Once on his way from Moscow 
to Novigorod, attended only by four 
servants, Peter was stopped by a party 
of Rasbonicks, and leaping from his 
sledge with a pistol cocked, demanded 
to know what they desired. One of 
the troop replied, he was their lord and 
master, and ought to supply the wants 
of his destitute subjects. The Empe- 
ror knew Usbeck’s voice, and giving 
him an order for a thousand rubles 
on the Governor of Novogorod, bade 
him go and remember how Peter of 
Russia paid his debts either of honour 
or of justice. 





+ This unfortunate young prince abandoned him- 
self to the lowest society and to bruta] intemperance’ 
notwithstanding the careful education bestowed on 
him. By the intrigues of the Chancellor, Count 
Golofkin, and his son, he married a princess of Wol” 
fenbuttle, sister to the Emperor of Germany, whose 
aid he sought in hostilities against his father. She 
died some time before him, and his body was placed 
jn the royal vault near her’s. The trial lasted from 
the 25th of Junie till the 6th of July. Alexis expired 
in convulsions, as an eye-witness has recorded, about 
five o’clock the next day- 
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From the New Monthly Magazine, September 1820. 


MARSHAL BRUNE. 


We present our readers with the following affecting details, on the best authority, as a- melancholy example 
of the mischiefs too often resulting from the abuse of the press. Were those who make a trade of slander 
susceptible of any feelings of honour, this dreadful catastrophe might serve to warn them of their atrocious 


practice. 

FTER Marshal Brune had sub- 
mitted to the royal government, 
he resigned the command of Marseilles 
and of the 8th military division, about 
the end of July 1815, to the Marquis 
de Riviere, the present ambassador of 
France to the Ottoman Porte, who fur- 
nished him with passports to return to 
Paris. A certain presentiment, which 
men of high spirit are often too proud 
to follow, determined the marshal to 
embark at Toulon for some port of Bre- 
tagne, and thence to proceed to the 
capital. His effects had already been 
conveyed on board, as well as those of 
M. Belos, the chief of his staff. False 
shame, and the fear lest he should be 
thought to betray some weakness by 
those who urged him to travel by land, 
and who described the road as perfectly 
safe, induced the marshal to change his 
mind, Escorted by a squadron of horse, 
he pursued his way through Provence, 
followed by his aids-de-camp. M. Be- 
dos embarked according to the original 
plan, and the sequel but too well justi- 

fied his caution. 

On reaching the Durance, the mar- 
shal, impelled by a kind of fatality, dis- 
missed his eseort. On Tuesday, the 
2d of August, 1815, about ten in the 
morning, he arrived at Avignon, never 
to leave it again alive. He alighted at 
the Palais Royal hotel, where he aad 
his aids-de-camp breakfasted in a room 
by themselves, One hour, one unfor- 
tunate hour, had elapsed. ‘Tbe marshal 
Was just going to remount his carriage, 
when he was recognized ; a soldier, 
standing with some other persons at the 
door of a coffee-house on the opposite 
side of the street, mentioned his name, 
The appearance of the veteran officer 
excited among the spectators a respect- 
ful curiosity, which was converted by 
4 word into a very different feeling. A 
wretch, who joined the populace as- 
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sembled round the carriage, exclaimed, 
‘*‘ Admire the murderer of the Princess 
Lamballe !” 

At these words, legions of banditti 
seemed to spring up, as if by enchant- 
ment. Confused cries were heard. 
The carriage proceeded, bet was detain- 
ed at the gate, where a post of the na- 
tional guard assumed aa air of nosmall 
importance at having to examine the 
passport of a Marshal of France. The 
officer on duty insisted that this pass- 
port, which was wholly in the hand-wri- 
ting of the Marquis de Riviere, ought 
to be submitted to the inspection of 
Major Lambol, the provisional com- 
mandaut of the department of Vaucluse. 
Every moment's delay augmented the 
danger; an infuriated multitude ob- 
structed the way; a shower of stones 
was thrown at the carriage, which had 
already passed the gate, when some of 
the maddened mob seized the reins, and 
conducted the Marshal back to the hotel 
which he had just quitted, the doors of 
which were immediately closed. 

The dauntless soldier endeavoured to 
cheer his aids-de-camp, who trembled 
for his safety alone ; they were parted 
from him, and he was kept by himself 
in a room, where, with the firmness of 
a bero, he awaited the catastrophe which 
be foresaw. The iubabitants of the 
whole city were assembled before the 
house: the atrocious calumny first 
broached in the infamous publication of 
Lewis Goldsmith, passed from mouth 
to mouth. Persons, whose names are 
known, were seen running aboutamong 
the populace repeating and comment- 
ing upon the slanderous report. A e 
was soon raised, demanding the death 
of the veteran, whose blood hadso oftea 
flowed for France, though it is but jus- 
tice to observe, that some of the officers 
of the national guard exerted them- 
selves to the utmost to prevent violence. 
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In the first moments of the uproar, 
the Marshal wrote a note in the foliow- 
ing terms to the Austrian general, Nu- 
gent, who was then at Aix:—* You 
know our engagements ; I am a prisoner 
at Avignon, and trust that you will 
hasten to release me.”— What becaine 
of this note is not known. 
~ M. de Saint Chamans, the new Pre- 
fect of Vaucluse, had arrived in the pre- 
ceding night, and was, incognito, at the 
same hotel. Roused by the tremendous 
noise, he rose, and showed himself to 
the people. His authority was not re- 
cognized, and one of the ringleaders of 
the tumult bad even the effrontery to 
declare that he was invested with the 
function of prefect. ‘The generale was 
beaten ; the mayor, the worthy and spi- 
rited M. Puy, assisted by a company of 
the national guard and some gens-d’- 
armes, repulsed the furious populace for 
a moment; he went tothe marshal, and 
sought in vain to favour his flight. He 
again addressed the rabble, but the latter 
endeavoured to force their way through 
the national guard, who opposed the 
most determined resistance. ‘The may- 
or at their head, cried out to the rioters, 
* Wretches! it is only over my life- 
less body that ye can reach the mar- 
shal!” and placed himself in the midst 
of the bayonets, by which-the door of 
the house was defended. 

In the mean time, others of the ban- 
ditti sealed the walls in the rear, and 

netrated into the hotel. The Marshal 
heard them approachiug, and desired 
the sentinels before his door to return 
him his arms: they were denied him, 
and in vain he offered one of the sol- 
diers a purse of gold for his musket. 
Some of the assassins forcibly entered 
the apartment. The marshal, who was 
standing before the fire-place, uncovered 
his breast, without uttering a word. A 
voice repeated in his presence the ca- 
lumnious accusation, which served as a 
pretext for the rage of the depraved 
populace. ‘My blood has flowed for 
my country,” replied he, to his execu- 
tioners, “ [ have grown old under the 
banners of honour. I was sixty leagues 
from Paris, when the crime of which I 
am accused, was. perpetrated.” —* You 
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must die,” cried one of the villains, in- 
terrupting him. ‘I have learned to 
brave death,” replied the general, “and 
would fain spare you acrime; give me . 
arms, and allow me five minutes to 
make my will.”—* Death!” shouted 
the murderer, discharging a pistol at 
him ; the ball grazed bis forehead, and 
bore off a lock of hair. The undaunted 
Brune folded bis arms, and awaited the 
second shot. The pistol hung fire, 
“ You have missed,” said another of 
the assassins; “ make room, ‘tis m 
turn now,” and with a carbine the 
wretch extended on the floor a warrior, 
whom glory had accompanied in twent 
battles, and crowned with the laurels of 
Mincio, Verona, and Tavernelle, 

Tt was two o'clock. ‘The murderers 
burst into the apartment and plundered 
the effects of their victim; they found, 
among other things, a sabre of great 
value, which the Grand Signor had pre- 
sented to the Marshal, After the com- 
pletion of the bloody ceed, one of the 
murderers appeared in the balcony, 
adorned with the white feathers from 
the generai’s hat. The savages under 
the window set up a hideous shout, and 
demanded that the booty should be 
thrown down to them.—The corpse 
was, nevertheless, placed upon a bier, 
and carried towards the church-yard : 
but the fury of the mob was not yet ap- 
peased ; twenty paces from the hotel, 
they seized the body and dragged it by 
the heels, with beat of drum, to the 
ninth arch of the bridge, where they 
threw it into the Rhone, having first 
horribly mangled it with all kinds of 
weapons. ‘Tbe general’s aids-de-camp 
were withdrawn by the master of the 
hotel and another person from the rage 
of the populace, and they were kept 
concealed for several days, till they could 
leave the town in safety. ! 

All the horrors of this infernal d 
are not yet related. Females, not be- 
longing to the lowest class, danced the 
farandola in the public square that was 
yet stained with blood ; and a being in 
human shape composed a song of tri- 
umph in the popular style, in the midst 
of these Megeras. It is said that a pro- 
ces-verbal was drawn up, attesting that 
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Marshal Brune committed suicide. If 
one of the principal actors in this atro- 
cious scene were not yet bidding defi- 
ance to justice, we might almost be- 
lieve that Providence itself had under- 
taken to punish them : for the first in- 
stigator of the crime expired a few days 
afterwards in the most agonizing tor- 
tures of remorse and despair. 

The Rhone carried the corpse of the 
hero to a spot between ‘Tarascon and 
Arles, and there threw it upon the san- 
dy shore; but such was the terror 
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which the murderers of Avignon had 
spread around, that no one durst con- 
sign the mutilated hody to the earth. 
For several days it was left a prey to 
ravens, till at length humane persons 
removed it by night, and covered it with 
quick-lime. A citizen who had taken 
a long and dangerous journey to rescue 
the mangled remains of a general of the 
old French army from the birds of prey, 
collected them with religious care, and 
returned to Paris to deliver to his family 
the mournful present. 
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OLD STORIES, 


From Baldwin’s London Magazine, Aug. 1820. 


THE LYING SERVANT. 


FWNHERE lived in Suabia a certain 

lord, pious, just, and wise ; to 
whose lot it fell to have a serving man, 
agreat rogue, and above all much ad- 
dicted to the vice of lying. The name 
of the lord is aot in the story, there- 
fore the reader need not trouble him- 
self about it. 

The knave was given to boast of his 
wondrous travels. He had visited 
countries which are no where to be 
found in the map, and seen things 
which mortal eyes never beheld. He 
would lie through the twenty-four 
hours of the clock,—for he dreamt 
falsehoods in his sleep to the truth of 
which he swore when he was awake, 
His lord was a cunning as well as a 
virtuous man, and used to see the lies 
in the varlet’s mouth, so that he was 
often caught,—hung as it were in his 
Own untruths, as in a trap. Never- 
theless he persisted still the more in 
his ties; and when any one said, 
“how can that be?” he would answer 
With fierce oaths and protestations, that 
soit was, He swore, stone and bone, 
and might the devil have his soul, and 
so forth! Yet was the knave useful in 
the household; quick and handy: 
therefore he was not disliked of his 
lord, though verily he was a great liar. 

Ie chanced, one pleasant day in 
spring, after the rains had fallen hea- 


vily, and swollen much the floods, that 
the lord and the knave rede out to- 
gether, and their way passed through 
a shady and srient forest. Suddenly 
appeared an old and well-grown fox : 
—look! exclaimed the master of the 
knave,—look, what a huge beast! ne- 
ver before have I seen a reynard so 
large!—Doth this beast surprise thee 
by its hugeness? replyeth straight the 
serving-groom, casting his eye slight- 
ingly on the animal as he fled for fear 
away into the cover of the brakes: 
by stone and bone I have been ina 
kingdom where the foxes are big as 
are the bulls in this! Whereupon, 
hearing so vast a lie, the lord answer- 
ed calmly, but with mockery in his 
heart,—in that kingdom there must 
be excellent lining for the cloaks, if 
furriers cau there be found well to dress 
skins so large! 

And so they rode on; the lord in 
silence; but soon he began to sigh 
heavily. Still he seemed to wax more 
and more sad in spirit, and his sighs 
grew deeper and more quick. Then 
inquired the knave of the lord what 
sudden affliction, or cause of sorrow 
had happened. Alas! replied the 
wily master, I trust in heaven’s good- 
ness that neither of us two hath to-day 
by any frowardness of fortune, chanced 
to say the thing which is not: for 
assuredly he that hath so done must this 
day perish. The knave, on bearing 
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these doleful words, and perceiving real 
sorrow to be depicted on the paleness 
of his master’s countenance, instantly 
felt as if his ears grew more wide, that 
not & word, or syllable of so strange a 
discovery might escape his troubled 
sense. And so, with eager exclama- 
tions, he demanded of the lord to ease 
his suspense, and to explain why so 
cruel a doom was now about to fall 
upon companionable liars, 

Hear then, dear knave, answered 
the lord to the earnestness of his ser- 
vant—since thou must needs know, 
hearken! and God grant that no trou- 
ble come to thee from what I shall say. 
To-day we ride far, and in our course 
isa vast and heavy rolling flood, of 
which the ford is narrow, and the pool 
is deep. To it hath heaven given 
the power of sweeping down into its 
dark holes all dealers in falsehood, who 
may rashly put themselves within its 
truth-loving current! But to him who 
hath told no lie, there is no fear of this 
river :—Spur we our horses, knave, for 
to-day our journey must be long. 

Then the knave thought,—long in- 
deed must the journey be for some 
who are now here: and, as he spurred, 
he sighed heavier and deeper than his 
master had done before him—who now 
went gaily on: nor ceased he to cry, 
Spur we our horses, knave, for to-day 
our journey must be long! 

Then came they to a brook. Its 
waters were small, and its channel 
such as a boy might leap across. Yet 
nevertheless, the knave began to 
tremble, and faulteringly he asked, 
is this now the river where harmless 
liars must perish? This! ah no, re- 
plied the lord: this is but a brook—no 
liar need tremble here. Yet was the 
knave not wholly assured; and, stam- 
mering, he said—my gracious lord, 
thy servant now bethinks him that 
he to-day hath made a fox too huge ; 
that of which he spake was verily not 
so large as is an ox; but, stone and 
done, as big as is a good-sized roe ! 

The lord replied, with wonder io 
his tone, what of this fox concerneth 
.me? If large or small I care not. 
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Spur we our horses, knave, for to-day 
our journey must be long! 

Long indeed, still thought the serv- 
ing groom; and in sadness he crossed 
the brook. Then came they to a 
stream, running quickly through a 
green meadow, the stones showing 
themselves in many places above its 
frothy water. ‘The varlet started, and 
cried aloud—another river! surely of 
rivers there is to day noend: was it 
of this thou talkedst heretofore? No, 
replied the lord, not of this: and 
more he said not: yet marked he, with 
inward gladness, his servant’s fear,— 
Because, in good truth, rejoined: the 
knave,—it is on my conscience to give 
thee note, that the fox of which I 
spake was not larger than a calf! 
Large or small, let me not be troubled 
with thy fox: the beast concerneth not 
me at all! 

As they quitted the woody country, 
they perceived a river in the way, 
which gave sign of having been swole 
len by the rains; and on it was a boat. 
This, then, is the doom of liars, said 
the knave ; and he looked earnestly 
towards the passage-craft. Be in- 
formed, my good lord, that reynard 
was not larger than a fat wedder sheep! 
The lord seemed angry, and answered, 
this is not yet the graye of falsehood : 
why torment me with this cursed fox! 
Rather spur we our horses, for we 
have far to go. Stone und bone, said 
the knave to himself, the end of my 
journey approacheth ! 

Now the day declined, and the sha- 
dows of the travellers lengthened on 
the ground; but darker than the twi- 
light was the sadness on the face of the 
knave. And, as the wind rustled the 
trees, he ever and anon turned pale, 
and inquired of his master, if the noise 
were of a torrent or stream of water? 
Still, as the evening fell, bis eyes strove 
to discover the course of a winding 
river. But nothing of the sort could 
he discern, so that his spirits began to 
revive, and he was fain to join in dis- 
course with the lord:—But the lord 
held his peace, and looked as one who 
expects an evil thing. 
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Suddenly the way became steep, 
and they descended into a. low and 
woody valley in which was a broad 
and black river, creeping fearfully 
along, like the dark stream of Lethe, 
without bridge or bark to be seen near. 
Alas, alas, cried the knave, and the 
anguish oozed from the pores of his 
pale face. Ah, miserable me! this 
this thea is the river in which liars must 
perish ! Even so, said the lord: this is 
the stream of which I spake: but the 
ford is sound and good for true men: 
Spur we our horses, knave, for night 
approacheth, and we have yet far to go. 

My life is dear to me, said the trem- 
bling serving-man ; and thou knowest 
that were it lost my wife would be dis- 
consolate. In sincerity, then, I de- 
clare, that the fox, which I saw in the 
distant country, was not larger than he 
who fled from us in the wood this morn- 
ing ! 

Then laughed the lord aloud, and 
said, Ho, knave! wast thou afraid of 
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thy life, and wlil nothing cure thy ly- 
ing? Is not falsehood, which kills the 
soul, worse than death, which has mas- 
tery only over the body? This river is 
no more than any otber; nor hath ita 
power, such as I feigned. The ford is 
safe, and the waters gentle as those we 
have already passed. But who sball 
pass thee over the shame of this day? 
In it thou must needs sink, unless peni- 
tence come to help thee over, and cause 
thee to look back on the gulph of thy 
lies, as on a danger from which thou 
hast been delivered by beaven’s grace. 
And, as he railed against his servant, 
the lord rode on into the water, and 
both in safety reached the opposite 
shore. Then vowed the knave, by stone 
and bone, that from that time forward 
he would duly measure his words—and 
glad was he so to escape. Such is the 
story of the lying servant, and the 
merry lord, by which let the readet 
profit. 
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BARON BERGAMI. 


From Bell’s Weekly Messenger, October 1. 


W E copy from a Paris paper the 


following article, purporting to 
be an abstract of a pamphlet published 
at Paris by Baron Bergami, giving an 
account of his own life :— 
Bergami enters into no details as to 
his birth, but confines himself to sim- 
ply stating, that his family, after having 
once been rich, became poor—a disa- 
greeable change, which, however has 
nothing extraordinary in it, or very in- 
structive tothe reader. He says he was 
born with a strong source of enthusi- 
asm, and was ardently devoted, from 
bis earliest youth, to sacred books, so 
that at one time he seriously entertained 
thoughts of entering into holy orders. 
But an unexpected occurrence dissipa- 
ted this intention. The reading of the 


bible had nearly made him a priest, and 
the music of a French regiment, which 
was marching under his window, made 


him a soldier. He entered the French 


army, and, having distinguished him- 
self, he was made an officer. It was in 
this quality that he found himself under 
the orders of General Pino, and not, as 
he assures us, in quality of a courier, 
which has been so wickedly affirmed. 
He explains, afterwards, how it hap- 
pened that he was mistaken for a cour- 
ier. 

While he was in the service, an ap- 
parently insignificant occurrence took 
place, which powerfully influenced 
his future destiny. He was present 
at a marriage, which was splendid- 
ly celebrated at the house of the 
Countess C , whose daughter was 
about to be married. A renowned 
gipsy fortune-teller was called in to cal- 
culate the young lady’s nativity. A 
mysterious grotto, similar to that of the 
Sybil of the Eneid, was prepared for 
the purpose. This contrivance, joined 
to the reputation of the Sybil, inflamed 
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the imagination of Bergami, and the 
fortune-teller found him disposed to 
listen to her with the most entire confi- 
dence, when she came to announce to 
him that “he would humble himself to 
be exalted,” and that a great Princess, 
to whom he would render great services, 
would one day make his fortune. 
Struck with this oracle, Bergami, to be- 
gin to humble himself, quitted the ser- 
vice, and secluded himself in a cottage, 
which was certainly not the way to meet 
the Princess announced to him by the 
gipsy prophetess, This idea probably 
soon occurred to him, for he left his cot 
to repair to Turin. He had learned 
that a Princess of Napoleon’s family 
had just arrived there, and he was curi- 
ous to know whether it was she who 
was to change his fate. On passing in 
front of the theatre, he saw a great 
crowd assembled. ‘The Princess had 
gone in. He entered, palpitating with 
fear and hope; but the countenance of 
the princess produced no effect upon 
him, and he produced still less upon 
the Priovess, who did not appear to 
have perceived him. Hence he conclu- 
ded that this was not the rencontre des- 
tiny had in store for him, and he quitted 
Turin. It was some time afterwards 
that he heard speak of the Princess of 
Wales, of whose virtues and benevo- 
lence all the world boasted. A voice 
within whispered that it must be she 
whom the oracle had announced to him, 
and he felt an irresistible desire to enter 
into her service. Unfortunately the 
household of the Princess was com- 
plete, and she only wanted a courier. 
Bergami hesitated to offer himself in 
this capacity ; but, recollecting the 
words of the fortune-teller—“ Thou 
wilt humble thyself to be exaltea”— 
he thought that the moment to humble 
himself was come, and the hand which 
but lately wielded the sword, no longer 
hesitated to handle the post-whip. 
Bergami, thus disguised as a courier 
to servea Princess, somewhat resembled 
the hero of a romance. In a short time 
nothing was wanting to render the fidel- 
ity of the portrait complete, for he had 
the happiness twice to save the life of 
the Princess on the route to Naples. 
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His modesty does not allow him to en- 
ter into any detail of his duplicate ad- 
venture ; he speaks only of the grati- 
tude of the Princess. Arrived at Na- 
ples, he was distinguished by the then 
reigning Prince, as he was also by one 
of the Princess’s ladies of the bed. 
chamber, who appears to have enter- 
tained serious projects with regard to 
him. She wheedled him iuto a tete-a- 
tete; but Bergami was firm, and with- 
drew from this trial like a chaste Joseph, 
The enraged lady sought revenge ; and 
having heard of the costume which the 
Princess intended to wear at a masked 
ball, she put on the same attire, and 
passing herself off for her august mis- 
tress, she was but too successful in her 
contrivance, 

Such is the manner in which Ber- 
gami developes the commencement of 
his fortune, and the suspicions which 
hovered over him. His sister, and his 
daughter Victorine, soon partook of the 
Princess’s kindoess, and followed her in 
her travels, of whicli Bergami gives a 
succinct itinerary. He explains, but 
without details, the various circumstan- 
ces adduced by the witnesses for the 
prosecution on the Queen’s trial, He 
also mentions some particulars, such as 
the attachment which little Victorine 
conceived for an ass (which was pur- 
chased for her to travel in the desart,) 
to such a degree, that she would not be 
separated from it, and the animal was, 
in consequence, embarked, and it alter- 
wards followed the court of the Prin- 
cess. We learn also that the Princess 
and Bergami each adorned (se coiffai- 
ent) their heads with the halves of a 
melon, as a resource against the piercing 
sun-beams, and that the cook, who neg- 
lected this precaution, became an idiot. 
On that very day, Bergami, wearied 
at finding the dinner was not forthcom- 
ing, went to hasten it, and found the 
cook dancing on the sand, making @ 
turnstile of his spit, and exclaiming 
that he was one of the Knights of Rich- 
ard Coeur de Lion! 

Bergami speaks of the Queen’s trial 
with very laudable circumspection.. He 
shows himself penetrated with a grati- 
tude towards her, which appears very 
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natural. He thinks that what he has 
said will suffice to excite the curiosity 
of the public, and the sale of his “ Me- 
moire” will probably prove to him that 
he ig not mistaken, He announces that 
he waits the issue of the trial of the 
Queen to speak more openly, and name 
the personages whom he only indicates, 
We may, therefore, look for a second 
part, which will not be less curious than 
the first. We entreat bim, however, 
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to remember, in this second part, that 
he owes his celebrity only to the part 
which he plays in a too famous trial ; 
that the public are much more interested 
in whatever relates to that trial, than in 
what merely relates to bimseif person- 
ally ; and that, consequently, he ought 
to speak of himself only so far as what 
he may have to say is connected with 
that great affair which makes him an im- 
portant personage. 








From the Literary Gazette. 


MALAY DEMONS AND WITCHES. 


THE POLONG. 

§ bere: Polong is one of the many 

evil Spirits in the existence of which 
the Malays believe! and as it is curi- 
ously different from our fairies or vam- 
pires, a few particulars respecting it, 
from the Indo-Chinese Gleaner, may 
be amusing. ‘T‘he Malays say that the 
Polong is capable of being conveyed 
down from parents to children. Ac- 
cording to their laws, itis death to keep 
one of these supernatural beings; and 
the possessor uses for this purpose a 
small earthen bottle with a neck of 
sufficient size to admita finger. The 
Polong feeds on human blood. ‘The 
keeper cuts the tip of bis fore-finger 
once or twice a week, either Friday or 
Monday night, till blood issues, and he 
then puts it into the vessel for the Spirit 
to suck his fill. If neglected to be fed 
regularly he comes out, and sucks the 
whole body to such a degree that the 
skin becomes all over black and blue. 
The Polong is seldom kept by maies, 
generally by females ; and the woman, 
however ugly by nature, is endowed, 
through his influence, with surprising 
charms in the eyes of every bebolder. 
If the keeper of a Polong entertains a 
gtudge against any one, or if asked for 
or hired by another, he is let loose 
Upon the person whom it is wished to 
injure. ‘The marks of his vengeance 
re numerous. As soon as he enters 
the victim, consciousness leaves him, 
and he screams and falls down ; some- 
‘mes ke becomes speechless and death- 


like; sometimes there is no appearance 
of ailment, but he talks incoherently ; 
sometimes he begins to beat all about 
him ; and sometimes sudden death en- 
sues. The Polong always strictly 
obeys his orders, and inflicts the punish- 
ment which iscommanded. Occasions 
occur in which bis inflictions are infee- 
tious, and from one to twenty individa- 
als suffer similar evils with the party 
originally visited. The people are so 
well acquainted with the power of this 
demon, that as soon as they see any one 
affected they send for a physician skill- 
ed in necromaocy and the occult scien- 
ces, who administers medicaments, or 
more frequently employs spells to cure 
the patient. One of these is to draw a 
fantastical figure (pretended to be that 
of the foul fiend), on the inside of a 
white basin, into which water is poured 
for the sufferer to drink. Then the 
doctor takes hold of the end of his 
thumb, that being the door of the hu- 
man body by which the Polong makes 
his entrances and his exits, and interro- 
gates him in the following style : 
“Why do you torment this man ?” 
Then he answers through tbe patient, 
“« My father (so he designates his keep- 
er) has a grudge against him.” ‘Who 
is your father?” “ Sy 
“ What bas he told youtodo?” “To 
eat his heart and entrails,” (the usual 
phrase for torment.) But sometimes 
the spirit braves all exorcisms, and re- 
fuses to speak ; and at other times he 
lies and gives wrong names. When 
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however he does confess, the operator 
tries to discover his local habitation, 
(for though invisible and spiritual, he 
has dimensions and substantial shape,) 
and for this purpose feels the body all 
over, to detect his lurking place, be- 
tween the flesh and skin. When found 
in the arm, or behind the ear, orin any 
other part, the process of expulsion 
eommences. ‘The soothsayer first ex- 
acts an oath that he has spoken nothing 
but the truth, and further that he will 
never return. He is then permitted to 
escape; and where the power of the 
physician is very great, he is even sent 
back to plague his own keeper. 
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The Penangalan (a derivative from 
the verb to « Bull out,”) is another crea. 
ture of Malay demonology. It is des- 
cribed asa human head and neck, with 
the intestines hanging to this odious 
conception. It has a female body to 
inhabit, but frees itself at pleasure from 
this covering to pursue its excursions 
through the air, aud pounce and prey 
upon allkinds of garbage. The Penal- 
galan also sucks the blood of its victims, 
The body which it inhabits is, like that 
of our witch, devoted to the devil, 
Nothing can exceed the disgusting 
attributes and actions ascribed to this 
abominable and loathsome imagination, 








From Bell’s Weekly Messenger, Oct. 1820. 


VOYAGE TO SPITZBERGEN, ICELAND, &c. 


To the Editor, &c. 


Epinsuren, Sept. 26, 1820. 


HAVE lately returned from a voy- 

age to the Spitsbergen Seas, and 
cannot forbear stating a few particulars, 
through the medium of your valuable 
paper. On the evening of the 14th of 
April, Spitsbergen came in view: it is 
an island of vast extent, and is equal to, 
if it does not exceed, Great Britain. 
Our latitude by account was 80 degrees 
north. The land bad a most stupen- 
dous appearance, being composed of a 
ridge of lofty mountains, rising almost 
perpendicularly from the level of the 
sea ; towards the summit they terminat- 
ed in conical points, or hills, which va- 
ried as to height and general figure; by 
the intersection of the mountains, many 
hollows and vallies were found of great 
depth. The aspect of the whole was 
rugged, rocky, and barren, and the sur- 
face was covered with snow, which in 
the vallies and recesses continues un- 
melted throughout the summer. The 
coast appeared to be six or seven miles 
from the ship, when actually it was at 
least 40 or 50: this extraordinary fact 
proceeds from the great height of the 
land, and the clearness of the Polar at- 
mosphere. Spitsbergen has never been 
sufficiently explored, so as to enable one 


to judge correctly of its magnitude: the 


Dutch say they have sailed round it. 
During the whole of April, volumes of 
smoke continued to emanate from the 
surface of the sea, which is always a 
proof of reduced temperature: it arises 
from the air on the immediate surface of 
the water baving a greater capacity for 
moisture than the superincumbent air, 
and this proceeds from their difference 
of temperature. ‘There is always a 
quantity of caloric issuing from the Po- 
lar seas on the disruption of the ice dur- 
ing spring, which renders the air on the 
surface of the water more capable of 
holding moisture in solution ; and this 
air, from being specifically lighter, soon 
ascends into a medium much reduced in 
temperature, and the moisture is instant- 
ly deposited in the solid form of ice, and 
which, from the minuteness of the par- 
ticles, resemble smoke. It is denomi- 
nated by Wm. Scoresby, Esq. jun. 
“‘ frost rime,” who has written a learned 
work on the Arctic Regions and the 
Whale Fishery. Hoar frost resembles 
frost rime, but still there is a considera- 
ble difference; in hoar frost, the moisture 
is first deposited on the object, and thea 
frozen, so that a temperature of 31 or 32 
deg. may cause it ; but in frost rime, the 
moisture is deposited in the air, in the 
form of ice, and requires the reduced. 
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temperature of 10 or 12 deg. to affect it. 
Tuesday, the 25th of April, was the 
coldest day we experienced, Fahren- 
heit’s thermometer sinking to the Zero 
f—1. On the 5th of June, our latitude 
by observation was 80 deg. 26 m. north, 
Soon after this we directed our course 
to the southward aod westward, as few 
whale fish were seen to the northward. 
We sailed so far to the westward, that 
on the 18th of July the east side of West 
or Old Greenland was distinctly seen : 
itappeared mountainous and rugged like 
Spitsbergen. We were within thirty 
miles of the shore ; our latitude by ac- 
count was 71 deg. 19 m. north. This 
is supposed to be a continuation of the 
same ridge of mountains that is seen up 
Davis’s Strait. It has never been ex- 
plored, and hence forms a fine field for 
discovery. Our success in the fishery 
was now great, which amply repaid us 
for our want of fortune in the fore part 
of the season. On the evening of the 
29th of July (latitude by account 70 
deg. 20 min. north,) a strong gale arose 
when we were homeward bound, and 
trying to get through rank ice, into the 
Open ocean ; finding this hazardous we 
sailed back, in order to avoid the dan- 
gers attendant on the swell and subse- 
quent attrition of the heavy flow pieces 
of ice with which we we?e surrounded, 
In a case of this kind, the farther a vessel 
is removed from the outer margin of the 
ice at sea edge, greater is the safety, on 
the occurrence of a gale of wind, as the 
presence of much ice always prevents 
the formation of waves: hence vessels 
employed ia the Greenland whale fishe- 
ry seldom experience a heavy sea in the 
usual fishing stations,—Our retreat was 
soon checked by the ice, and in a few 
minutes the passage of the ship was com- 
pletely blocked up by heavy flow pieces, 
some of them at least thirty feet in thick- 
hess; providentially, however, the gale 
ceased, and with it, for the moment, our 
fears and anxieties, On Sunday morn- 
ing, the 30th of July, the prospect from 
deck was gloomy in the extreme, as be- 
fore our eyes in every direction were 
Presented heavy flow sheets of ice, which 
seemed to form an everlasting barrier to 
the passage of aship. Situated’as we 
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were without the means of escape, there 
was much cause for alarm, as there was 
a probability of the ship being detained 
during the winter; and upon the event of 
a gale of wind arising, our feeble bark 
could never have withstood the fearful 
concussions of such heavy flow sheets of 
ice. But we were protected by a su- 
perintending providence. On the after- 
noon of the same day, to the unspeaka- 
ble joy of all the ship’s crew, the ice 
appeared gradually to open ; the oppor- 
tunity was seized, and by the activity 
and presence of mind of the Captain, 
along with the exertions of the officers 
and men, the ship was got through the 
ice, and was safe in open water by half 
past ten, p. m. 

Before leaving the ice, we laid in a 
supply of excellent fresh water, collect- 
ed from different pools of water formed 
on the flows, the purity and coolness of 
which were surprising: it afforded to 
the thirsty sailor a most refreshing bev- 
erage. On the morning of the 3d of 
August, agreeably to the Captain’s reck- 
oning, the island of Iceland came into 
view. The mountains reared their lof- 
ty heads far above the clouds. By 12, 
noon, the fog having partly cleared 
away, the land was seen distinctly, and, 
by the assistance of the telescope, men, 
cottages, and cattle, were distinguished ; 
as we were not acquainted with our sit- 
uation, the sounding line was used to 
ascertain the depth of the water, which 
was from 30 to 18 fathoms within a 
mile of the shore, latitude by observa- 
tion 66 deg. 29 min. north. At 6 p, 
m. after tea, preparations were made for 
going on shore ; accordingly at 20 min- 
utes before seven a boat was manned, 
and we rowed towards the land ; as we 
approached the coast, the inhabitants of 
the place stood gazing with astonish- 
ment, but upon a signal being made to 
them with our hats, they ran down to 
the sea edge and received us; we went 
to their cottage, or rather hut, and were 
shewed every attention. The hut was 
composed, outwardly, of several houses 
in the shape of a cross, which, inwardly, 
all communicated, forming a variety ¢ 
apartments, On the left wing, the fire 
was placed in the middle of the floor ; 
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around it were stationed sheep-skins in 
the form of a couch; the fuel was com- 
posed of wood, and the smoke escaped 
by a hole in the roof; many sea fowls 
were suspended in the smoke, and a 
number seemed ready cooked in a wood- 
en vessel near the fire; there was like- 
wise a quantity of cods’ livers, from 
which they extracted oil. On entering, 
we experienced an odour peculiarly of- 
fensive, and at first we could not distin- 
guish the objects around us, from the 
cloud of smoke. 

According to the method of saluta- 
tion in Iceland, the Captain was receiv- 
ed by a kiss on the back of the hand, 
and afterwards on the cheek. The 
family was composed of a very cheerful 
middle-aged woman, an elderly active 
cheerful man, a middle-aged man of 
rather a gloomy countenance, a sturdy 
boy and girl, with two or three children. 
The hostess on our arrival was churn- 
ing, and we had a copious draught of 
milk. ‘The hut was surrounded by a 
green fertile space of ground, on which 
were several small] warehouses, contain- 
ing implements, wool, sea-birds, dried 
fish, &c., and lambs, sheep, a horse, and 
cow, were feeding in the neighbour- 
hood ; they did rot appear to differ much 
in appearance from those of Great Brit- 
ain. ‘Thesheep wereof the small breed, 
and were very tame and docile. The 
Captain bartered with them for a sheep 
and lamb. It was surprising, that a 
number of the words of their language 
resembled ours in sound, on which ac- 
count, and by the use of signs, we un- 
derstood one another wonderfully well. 
We were an houron shore. ‘The coast 
was very bold, and the land assumed a 
hilly and rugged form immediately above 
the huts, which were situated a short 
way above the water edge. On the face 
of the hill were discovered quantities of 
the vesicular lava, specimens of which 
the Captain took on board. Soon after 
our arrival on board the ship, a boat 
came alongside with the sheep and 
lamb: the woman, two men, and boy, 
composed the crew; they supped with 
us in the cabin, where a bartering took 


place for stockings, mittens, &c. The 


hostess got a pint-bottle filled with rum, 
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which she hugged and pushed into her 
bosom. The gratitude they showed 
can scarcely be expressed. From the 
above account, a proper idea cannot be 
formed of the Icelanders in general, as 
the family we visited were far removed 
from soeicty, living on a neck or pre- 
montory of land, jetting into the ocean ; 
on this account they had a wild uncul- 
tivated appearance ; ‘but, uncultivated 
as they were,they would have put many 
of the inhabitants of Britain to the 
blush, by their being capable of writing 
their own names, which they did before 
leaving the ship. ‘The part of Iceland 
on which we landed, is named Lan- 
ganess ; its relative situation is delinea- 
ted ina mapin Dr, Henderson’s inter- 
esting work on Iceland. On _ our pas- 
sage home, we experienced many gales 
of wind, accompanied witha heavy sea; 
the cabin was inundated by the waves 
breaking through the stern windows, 
which made it necessary, for security, 
to put in dead lights. On the 11th of 
August we sailed within two miles of 
one of the Faro Islands ; (lat. by ac- 
count 62 deg. 10 m. N. ;) the coast 
was bold, very rugged and rocky, and 
was elevated at least 1000 feet above 
the level of the sea. On the 15th the 
gale was violent, and the surrounding 
ocean, during midnight, presented to the 
eye a most sublime spectacle, although 
accompanied with feelings of dread ; 
the billows rolled mountains bigh ; their 
tops curled into foam, which glittered 
through the darkness of the scene. 

Betore leaving the ice, Thomas Page, 
harpooner, secured four young bears, 
and brought them on board, after laming 
the mothers who fought in their defence ; 
their attachment to their offspring is very 
strong. ‘T'wo of the cubs died on the 
passage ; the remaining two arrived 
safe in the Queen’s Dock, Liverpool, on 
the 23d August, and next day were led 
from the ship to the oil-yard, along the 
streets, amidst hundreds of spectators. 
They were very savage, and before their 
removal from deck two sailors felt the 
effects of their fury. 

By inserting the above remarks, you 
will much oblige your obdt. humble 
servant, , 
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THE NATURAL HISTORY OF ANTS, 


From the Literary Gazette. 


UR preceding extracts furnished a 
| view into the interior of the ants’ 
pill, and displayed theextraordinary mo- 
tions of these insects, in the care of the 
rising generation, Pursuing the same 
subject, we learn that— 

«The insect, in the state of pupa, 
has acquired the figure it will always 
preserve; nothing seems wanting but 
strength and a little more consistence : 
it is also as large as it will ever be ; all 
its members are distinct, one single pel- 
licle envelopes them. The ant, under 
this form, continues to move for some 
moments after its quitting the state of 
Jarva, but it soon becomes immoveable : 
it afterwards changes gradually in col- 
our, passing from a fine white to a pale 
yellow; then becoming red, and, in sev- 
eral species, brown, almost verging to 
black, The rudiments of wings may 
at this time be seen in those which are 
destined to fly. The pupz have still 
many attentions to receive from the wor- 
kers; the greater part are enclosed in 
a tissue spun by themselves before their 
metamorphosis; but they cannot, like 
other insects, liberate themselves from 
this covering by effecting an opening in 
it with their teeth, They have scarcely 
the power of moving; their covering is 
of too compact a texture, and formed 
of too strong a silk, to allow of their 
tearing it without the assistance of the 
workers, But how do these indefati- 
gable attendants ascertain the proper 
moment for this process ?—If they pos- 
sessed the faculty of hearing, we might 
imagine they knew the fit time, from 
some noise produced in the interior of 
the prison, by the insects whose devel- 
Opement has commenced ; but there is 
no indication favouring this opinion ; 
itis probable they-have a knowledge of 
it from some slight movements that take 
place within, which they ascertain 
through the medium of their antennz ; 
for these organs are endowed with asen- 
sibility, of which it would be difficult 
































to form a just idea: whatever it be they 
are never deceived. 

“ Let us still follow them ip that la- 
bour, wherein are displayed, as it regards 
their charge, a zeal and an attachment 
which would justly merit our attention, 
even were they the real parents of these 
insects; bow much greater then must 
be our astonishment, when we consider 
that they bear no further relation to 
them, than that of being born under 
the same roof. Several males and fe- 
males lay in their enveloping membrane 
in one of the largest cavities of my gla- 
zed ant-hill. The labourers, assembled 
together, appeared to be in continual 
motion around them. I noticed three 
or four mounted upon one of these co- 
coons, endeavouring to open it with 
their teeth at that extremity answering 
to the head of the pupa; they began 
thinning it by tearing away some 
threads of silk where they wished to 
pierce it; and at length, by dint of 
pinching and biting this tissue, so ex- 
tremely difficult to break, they formed 
in it a vast number of apertures. They 
afterwards attempted to enlarge these 
openings, by tearing or drawing away 
the silk ; but these efforts proving inef- 
fectual, they passed one of their teeth 
into the cocoon, through the apertures 
they had formed, and by cutting each 
thread, one after the other, with great 
patience, at length effected a passage, 
of a line in diameter, in the superior . 
part of the web. ‘They now uncov- 
ered the head and feet of the insect to 
which they were desirous of giving lib- 
erty, but before they could release it, it 
wus absolutely necessary to enlarge the 
opening ; for this purpose these guar- 
diaus cut out a portion in the longitudi- 
nal direction of the cocoon, with their 
teeth alone, employing these instruments 
as we are in the habit of employing a 
pair of scissors, A considerable de- 

of agitation prevailed in this part 
of the ant bill: a number of ants were 
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occupied in disengaging the winged in- 
didual of its envelope; they took repose 
and relieved each other by turns, evin- 
Ciog great eagerness in seconding their 
companions io this undertaking. To 
effect its speedy liberation, some raised 
up the portion or bandalette cut out in 
the length of the cocoon ; whilst others 
drew it gently from its imprisonment. 
When the ant was extricated from its 
enveloping membrane, it was not, like 
other insects, capable of enjoying its 
freedom, and taking flight : nature did 
not will it that it should so soon be in- 
dependent of the labourers. It could 
neither fly, nor walk, nor without diffi- 
culty stand; for the body was still con- 
fined by another membrane, from which 
it could not, by its own exertions, dis- 
engage itself, 

“Tn this fresh embarrassment, the la- 
bourers did not forsake it; they remov- 
ed the satin-like pellicle which embra- 
ced every part of the body, drew the 
antenne gently from their investment, 
then disengaged the feet and the wings, 
and lastly, the body, the abdomen, and 
its peduncle. The insect was now in 
a condition to walk and receive nourish- 
ment, for which it appeared there was 
urgeot need. The first attention there- 
fore, paid it by the guardians, was that 
of giving it the food I had placed with- 
in their reach, 

“The ants in every part of the ant 
bill were occupied in giving liberty to 
the males, females, and young labour- 
ers that were still enveloped. On being 
dispossessed of their coverings, the 
remnants were collected and placed 
aside in one of the most distant lodges 
of their habitation; for these insects 
observe the greatest order and regular- 
ity. Somespecies of ants remove these 
shreds to a distance from the ant-hill; 
others cover the exterior surface of their 
nest with them, or collect them in par- 
ticular apartments,” 

Such are the principal features in the 
rearing of the young of these minute 
jn size but wonderfully populous and 
industrious colonies, We pass over 


. slightly the flights of the male and fe- 


male ants from their native hill, and the 
process for establishing new nations. 
The details are extreinely curious for the 


they have neither chisel-shaped teeth, nor 
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naturalist, but may as well yield room, 
in pages read by all ages and classes, to 
other and as interesting particulars, 
Our selections are consequently less 
ample than we should otherwise have 
made them. 

“The male and female ants, when 
they take a long flight from the ant-hill, 
do not show that singular instinct which 
guides bees, wasps, and other insects, in 
again finding their habitation. This 
instinct consists, in their knowing how 
to move in every direction around their 
abode, without straggling, in order to 
examine its position, and the several 
places in its vicinity. We may be soon 
convinced of this by displacing a hive. 
The first day the bees never venture 
abroad, unless they have previously vis- 
ited all the neighbouring objects: they 
turo round on all sides, keeping an eye 
upon their dwelling, without which, it 
may be readily conceived, it would be 
impossible they could return. The 
Queen Bee does the same when shegoes 
forth to meet her paramour in the air. 
But our winged ants, on the contrary, 
when they quit the ant-hill, keep their 
back continually towards it, and go off 
in a right line to a distance, from which 
it would be no easy matter to perceive 
it. We might from this infer, that they 
would never return to it. But I didnot 
confine myself entirely to this observa- 
tion ; for I kept sentry, from the time 
of their departure until night, and even 
several days in succession, to be fully 
assured they did not return to the ant- 
hill. In this way I have arrived at the 
conviction, that their return is one of 
those fables with which we have been a 
long time amused. What, then, be- 
comes of these insects, accustomed as 
they have been, to live in a convenient 
spacious abode, sheltered from every i0- 
clemency of the weather, and receiving 
every attention from the labourers, sud- 
denly relying upon their own guidance, 
deprived of all these advantages ?” 

“ We know that in the class of insects 
with four membranous wings, the males 
are destitute of offensive weapons, and 
do not possess that admirable apparatus 
which the greater part of females put 10 
use in the establishment of their family ; 
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stings, nor ovipositors (tarieres,) ‘The 
several arts we remark among the greater 
number of bees and wasps, ichneumons 
and tenthredines, &c. are exercised by 
the females alone, or by the labourers, 
their representatives. The defence of 
the nest is also confided to them: the 
males, after attending to the office of 
reproduction, become useless to the 
family of which they are members, 
The life of male ants cannot be of long 
duration; deprived of their attendants, 
incapable of providing their own sub- 
sistence, and returning no more to the 
ant-hill that gave them birth, how can 
it possibly be of any long continuance ? 
Their life is either naturally limited to a 
few weeks, or hunger will speedily ter- 
minate it: whatever it be, they disap- 


pear in a little time after the period of | 


their amours; but they never fall vic- 
tims, as happens with bees, to the fury 
of the labourers. 

“At the period when the career of 
males is terminated, that of the females 
is scarcely commenced: they bear the 
germs of future generations, and these 
germs are fecundated. Their history 
is closely connected with the history of 
ant-hills, and embraces several curicus, 
and hitherto unknown, particulars,” 

_ One of the most remarkable of these 
is, the fact that the female ant imme- 
diately, and voluntarily strips off her 
own wings, and thus becomes domesti- 
cated! ‘Then commences the charge of 
the numerous labourers who attach 
themselves to her. 

_ “The females are conducted into the 
interior of the nest, and commence by 
being entirely dependent upon the wor- 
kera. The latter, hanging to each of 
their legs, guard them with assidnity, 
and never permit them to go out. They 
Nourish them with the greatest care,and 
conduct them into quarters whose tem- 
perature appears the best adapted to 
them ; but they do not abandon them 
an instant. Each of these females lo- 
ses, by degrees, the desire of quitting 
her abode. Her abdomen increases in 
Size : at this period, she no longer expe- 
fences constraint. She has still a con- 
‘taut guard ; a single ant accompanies 
mer every where, and provides for her 
“cessities. ‘The greater part of the 
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time the worker rests upon its abdomen, 
with its posterior legs stretched out upon 
the ground. It appears to be a seatinel 
stationed to survey the female's actions, 
and to seize the first moment when she 
begins to lay, to carry off the eggs. It 
is not always the same ant which fol- 
lows her; this is relieved by others, 
who succeed it without interruption ; 
but when the maternity of the female is 
well known, they commence by render- 
ing her that homage which the bees 
evince for their queen. A court of 
from ten to fifteen ants contisaue to fol- 
low her; she is unceasingly the object 
of their cares and caresses ; all are ea- 
ger to collect around her, offer her nour- 
ishment, and conduct her in their maa- 
dibles, through difficult and ascending 
passages, “They also lead her through 
alf the different quarters of the ant-hill, 
The eggs, taken up by the labourers, at 
the instant of their being laid, are col- 
lected around her. When she seeks 
repose, a group of ants environ her. 
Several females live in the same nest ; 
they show no rivalry ; each has her 
court; they pass each other uninjured, 
and sustain, in common, the population 
of the ant-hill; but they possess no 
power; which, it would seem, entirely 
lodges with the neuters. However, as 
they receive the same honours as queen 
bees, I shall sometimes give them the 
title of queens,”* 





46In whatever apartment,” says Gould, “a queen 
ant condescends to be present, she eommands obe~ 
dience and respect. An universal gladness spreads 
itself through the whole cell, which is expressed bY 
particular acts of joy and exultation. They have a 
peculiar way of skipping, leaping, and standing upon 
their hind legs,and prancing with the others. These 
frolics they make use of, both to congratulate each 
other when they meet, and to show their regard for 
the queen. Some of them gently walk over her, oth- 
ers dance rouad her, and all endeavour to exert their 
loyalty and affeetion. She is generally encircled with 
a cluster of attendants, who, if you separate them 
from her, soon collect themselves into a body, and in” 
close her in the midst. However romantic this de_ 
scription may appear, it may easily be proved by an 
obvious experiment. If you pjace a queen ant, with 
her retinue under a glass, you will, in afew moments, 
be conv ineed of the honour they pay, and esteem they 
entertain for her.” In reference to no rivalry being 
experienced, he says, “ You may sometimes expect to 
find two Yellow Queens in the samecolony, I have 
onee or twice met with three, They most usually 
reside in the same lodgment, and live together in 
perfect harmony and union.” ~T. 
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The workers, smal] as they are, even 
carry their bulky sovereign ladies about, 
taking the task in turns as they are fa- 
tigued ! and the close of the drama, as 
stated in a note by the translator, is wor- 
thy of its progress, 

* The attachment of the labourers to 
the females would appear to extend even 
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beyond the existence of the latter; for, 
when a pregnant female dies, five or six 
labourers rest near her, and during sey. 
eral days, brush and lick her continual. 
ly, either in token of lasting affection, 
or that by these means they hope to re. 
animate her.” 











From the Literary Gazette. 


[In commencing the series of papers under the title of Wine and Walnuts, we beg to state, that it is 
our purpose to publish them hereafter in a collective form ; and therefore that we consider ther. to he copy 
right, and as such entitled to protection. It is not our object to debar the periodieal press from fair and 
liberaj extracts from the Literary Gazette; but we have reason to compiain of gross and piratical Pillage 
to an extent, we believe, without precedent, and often committed ina shameful manner, not only without 
acknowledgment, but partially altered and passed off as their own, by contemporaries, within a few hours 
of our publication, When we have obtained matter at very considerable cost, and especially originally es- 
says, we cannot butdeem such conduct unhandsome and unjust ; and we in candour prefer our claim te 
be at ieast quoted, for those articles which we procure at quadruple the expense of any weekly journal that 
ever was published, and through correspondence with every portion of the civilized world, 

Of Wine and Walnuts, a chapter will be published regularly every week ; and from the MSS. which we. 
have seen, we think we may, without boast, promise our readers a treat in this sort of desert. 

‘The papersannounced under the title of The Shadow, willalso appear in duc time.) 


WINE AND WALNUTS. 


OR AFTER DINNER CHIT-CHAT. 


By a Cockney Grey- Beard. 


CHAPTER I. 


JF ever a man possessed a particular 
bent of mind from some inherent 
feeling, | verily believe I may claim 
credence on asserting that I have expe- 
rienced such un ex’raordinary faculty. 
But lest the assumption may appear 
proudly egotistical—nay, savour too 
' strongly of vanity, in this modest age, be 
it known, that my pretensions to notori- 
ety for this singular gilt, are but on an 
humble score, being neither more nor 
less than for possessing an inherent love 
for the PicTURESQUE. 

Now baving said thus much, T will 
endeavour to show how this marvel- 
lous faculty had birth—call me rGo- 
TisT, if it be your pleasure, for I am of 
the old school, and save a world of cir- 
cumlocution, (being too old now to al- 
ter) by persisting to pen my sage ob- 


servations in the first person—I myself 
I, hating congeniality with my ancient 
friends,* Baron * * * * * gs, and Mr, 
C * * *e, among the other ten thou- 
sand innovations, those of ir and we, 
as though in this mincing age, every 
man must wince the matter of propria 
persona, and worry his brains to stand 
before the world after all, like another 
Tom Fool, bis own amanuensis, by 
writing as though mister some-one-else 
sat at his elbow and prompted every 
line. Well, gentle reader, | will en- 
deavour to shew thee how this faculty 
arose in my mind, how far it has been 
indulged (if it have bounds), what have 
been its concomitants, and what an un- 
ceasing source of happiness it has been 
from early infancy to the present mo- 
ment—and what a solace midst a mul- 
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* Among these is that innovation which has banished pies from table. The sterling Mr. * * * who has 
outlived all his family, resides with a worthy matron who keeps a boarding house, she is a little romantic, 
and he a little fastidious—* Wil! you takea bit of tart,” asks the good lady every day—“ No Madam,” invari- 
ably answers the guest ,“ but I will takea bit of pie.” This is all in good part, and the recurrence, I verily 
believe, eontributes to lengthen hisdays- Iknow not two worthier souls than he and the Baren ; and boc, 
’ wy s€piors by many years, read without spectacles, 
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titude of cares; for its interest has 
“grown with my growth, strengthened 
with my strength,” and I may add, has 
lengthened, through God’s goodness, 
with my thread of life. 

A foolish fellow wrote, when I was 
a boy, a book against religion, and by 
way of proem, like many a modern 
coxcomb, lamented being “ born amidst 
the wilds of superstition,” saying, 
“some of the briars and thorns yet 
stuck about him.” Now I was born 
in the midst of this bustling metropolis, 
and, aw contraire, delight in many of 
the honest prejudices of my youthful 
days. ‘Lime sanctified the past, and 
the future day by day burst upon me, 
always thankful for continuance here, 
like a bright morning ray that awakened 
to new action from a happy dream. 
And when the last sua is destined to 
setupon me, may I watch its departure 
with a holy smile, and bless Heaven 
for my long sojournmeat in my mortal 
tenement, 

Yes, young men and maidens, I was 
born more than seventy years ago, and 
have as distinct a recollection of the ap- 
pearance of o.p Lonpon, of London 
as it was, as though in one vast Panora- 
ma,it stood now displayed before my 
eyes; and the events of the greater 
part of this long period are to me as of 
receatdate. A journal, which I have 
occasionally kept, has helped the pow- 
ers of reminiscence, so that past images 
by its aid, like the new mode of per- 
petuating impressions by the steel cylin- 
der in this stupendous age of inven- 
tion, are never worn out, but the rather 
are ever being renewed.—And this, I 
humbly conceive, is the principal mem- 
ber in that extraordinary machine de- 
hominated memory. 

My father was a manufacturer, and 
resided in a part of the metropolis, in the 
very heart of a cluster of old buildings ; 
his workshops were picturesque and 
tude, and would have furnished abun- 
dant subjects for the pencil of a Jan 
Stein, a Teneirs, a Gerrard Douw, a 
Brauwer, or Ostade. Plastered walls, 
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grotesque implements for business, 
nooks crowded with hour glasses, obso- 
lete tobacco-pipes, crazy lanterns, bro- 
ken pitchers, and all the arcana that 
constitute the episodes to pictures of 
humble life. 

The men who worked on the prem- 
ises were of a “ piece lo form the whole,” 
every thing in manvers and costume 
was “fitting ;” and though compri- 
sing objecis unsought or disregarded 
by the greater part of mankind, yet 
brought before the eye of taste by such 
rare geniuses as these, with the charm of 
graphic art, excite the admiration of 
such as dwell with interest on “ the va- 
rious scenes of many-coloured life’’— 
of men of mind, however high their 
sphere. Hence we see such pictorial 
traits of homely customs, and inferior 
habits and manners, purchased at an 
immense price; and the interior of a 
smithy,+ a weaver's garret, or a wheel- 
wright’s shed, forming the choicest orn- 
aments of the palace walls, and these 
graphic treasures, bordered with mas- 
sive frames of burnished gold. Such 
is the charm that the picturesque spread 
over the cultivated mind. 

In the midst of such a grotesque site, 
long since laid bare to give place to 
modern improvement, I passed from 
infancy to youth—from youth to man- 
hood. Among the workmen I delight- 
ed to end my leisure hours; and during 
their suspensions from labour, I listen- 
ed with indescribable interest to their 
tales of merriment, and enjoyed their 
artless controversies, and unsophistica- 
ted opinions upon passing events. Nev- 
er did connoisseur character meet with 
such a collection of originals as in my 
father’s altic stories. A lounge there 
was Hogarth’s delight: he knew all 
their private history--and many a foam- 
ing cann had there been drank to his 
health, at his expence. He was a 
great favourite, and addressed each man 
by the friendly appellation of shop- 
mate. He had a joke for every one, 
and sometimes found his match. Oneand 
all swore he was the “ greatest limner 


he 





t Who can have beheld the picture of the Scottish Distillery, by the inimitable, Wilkie, and not enter into 


this feeling ? 
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in the world.” But more of him here- 
after. 

Many a man employed from time to 
time ia the manafactory, had been sol- 
dier, sailor, or mariner; and there, dur- 


_ing a succession of years, might be met 


some workman from every county in 
the land, at his department of the loom. 
Some sluggard, who, hkeHogarth’s idle 
apprentice, sat sleeping at the beam ; 
some unfavoured drudge, with more 
industry than skill; some songster 
blythe, that beguiled the long hours of 
of labour; and some silent money- 
saving wight, that bought Ais winter 
candies by the pound—nor “lent to 
none.” And there too worked one 
genius, the wonder of the shop, and 
poorest of them all. For there were 
some of every cast, a multifarious 
group, from great to little, an epitome of 
all mankind. 

Well do I remember the antiquated 
workshop on a_ winter's night, the 
Mother Shipton chimney piece in each 
corner, with the potatoes baking for the 
workmen to take home for supper ; and 
some worn out old weaver, keeping 
each property separate, and giving each 
as its rind crisped a friendly turn. 

How many curious prints, old martial 
songs, and dismal ditties, old even then, 
now sixty years ago, do I yet remember 
word for word, pasted on the walls— 
walls which time had smoked into end- 
less fantastic scenes,—grottoes, and 
caves, and landscapes wild, to some of 
which my young imagination gave a 
“local habitation and a name,” scenes 
that, verily, I now could paint. And 
well do 1 remember the names of some 
old worthbies, inscribed with candle- 
smoke upon the low plastered ceiling, 
who had worked on the premises before 
} was born, and who had been kind to 
“‘ young master” io his juvenile days, 
long gone to their humble graves, in os- 
tentatious pomp,{ followed by the fel- 
low members of a Burying Club, in 
mournful train. Circumstances that 
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excited sympathies and interests in my 
youthful breast not to be found in noy- 


els or romances, wrapping me in reflec. — 


tions that opened my mind to tender. 
ness, and up to thishour have claimed 
my charitabie offices for all honest hard 
working handicraftsmen and mechanics, 
Surely every manufactory of long 
standing bas its history ; but what man. 
ufactory has had its historian? Perhaps 
I am the first chronicler of the * simple 
annals of the poor.” ‘The first, at least, 
who put their history in print. And 
what if the fates should so ordain, that 
this my biography should hereafter 
stand side by side, in russia binding and 
gilt leaves, with Piutarch, Bacon, Clar. 
endon, and Johnson, inscribed too on 
the back with the author’s name!! 
Yes, every manufactory of long 
standing has its history, and the oral 
chronicle of some aged workman is 
heard with silent attention by the grand 
children and great-grand-children of 
Robert or William, Jeffery or Watt, 
and their skill as workmen, what they 
could weave in a given time, who could 
best execute this and that, with all the 
connoisseurship that belongs to the 
“arte and mysterye” of every craft. 
Their risques by land and sea—for 
what community has not its wanderers ; 
their pleasures and griefs at home, theit 
prowess with the fist, their lively sober 
pranks and grave drunken frolics, or 
marked circumstance, or memorable 
feat, enough to dub them heroes in their 
sphere, and fill the thoughts of their ad- 
miring posterity with a becoming pride, 
such as the great are wont to feel when 
speaking of a Milton ora Pope, a 
Marlborough or a Hawke; and I 
verily believe any one of my father’s 
men would as soon have committed 
sacrilege, as have mutilated the carved 
name of an old fellow workman, or ob- 
literated the impression of the chalked 
“ hand next the heart,” stamped upon 
the plastered wall by some worthy who 
had left such memorial when some new 





¢ It was the custom among the steady workmen ofa manufactory in these days, to subscribe to a Burial 
. Club. I remember several of these fifty years ago. A miniature pattern of the coffin lid used to hang out a5 
a sign at the houses where these institutions were held. The male mourners were furnished with cloaks, and 


the females with hoods andscarfs, A funeral! procession of such was an affecting sight. There were no 14> 
ealsin these better times. 
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freak or misfortune had again urged 
him to enlist as soldier or marine, or 
take the bounty for another trip to sea, 

I do remember too, some returned 
no more; others lived to meet again 
their old colleagues; and then how 
often have I been delighted to witness 
the warm and eager shake of the hand 
all around, and the hearty “ welcome 
shopmate,” a term of genuine friendship 
that always went to my heart. 

Jt was then the looms were still for 
awhile, and he that kept the beer-score 
for the week quickly despatched some 
willing apprentice urchin to the Black 
Horse ; and soon the clanking of the 
gallon pewter pot was heard upon the 
stairs, full to the brim with stout porter, 
crowned with frothy bead, to hail the 
wanderer’s retuta. ‘These were the 
doings 1 was used to see above, whilst 
another scene, a sort of counterplot, 
was brewing all-the-while below. 

Know then, courteous reader, I am 
descnbing the times long past, when 
customs were homely, when master, 
alas, I say it! when master, true to 
the spirit of his age, was only as it were 
the upper workman of his own factory. 
The shop was his delight, when escap- 
ed from one of the long fits of the gout, 
which he poor soul was always giving 
warding to quit, although he took more 
care to invite that troublesome tenant of 
his frail tenement, than prudence or the 
good council of his wife did warrant. 
But when the tormentor was, with the 
doctor, fairly sent a packing—it was 
then my father and my mother, at the 
foot of the stairs, were wont to hold 
discourse, 

She, though liberal and kind and 
boundless in benevolence, never augur- 
ed any good when one of these expa- 
rates came back to the manufactory, 
lor sad disorganization then prevailed, 

Ong tales of “ hair-breadth scapes” 
seduced industry, who laid her hour- 
glass upon its side to join the group of 
5°ssips, and deep draughts of beer were 
swallowed as it should seem, for no 
other purpose but to render curiosity 
still more thirsty. 

How eloquent on these occasions was 
My mother, ** Fye,” she would say, and 
ATHENEUM VOL, 8. 
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tell my inconsiderate father the hun- 
dred-thousandth time, ‘such doings 
were not the way to maintain the re- 
spectability of the concern; I would 
not go among them,” said the sensible 
housewife, “ your presence only con- 
firms them in their habits of thought- 
lessness, and you lessen your reputation 
by such misplaced indulgence.” I 
think I see him now, with his manly 
countenance, impatient of reproof, the 
more impatient because conviction 
whispered him the admonition was too 
true. Yet faulty as he was, in this he 
ever showed a virtue; he never expos- 
tulated the matter with my mother, but 
left her the victor of the argument, and 
hobbled up to the shop. The tempta- 
tion was too strong. 

The wily rogues, how well they 
knew the “length of master’s foot,” 
“‘ Master,” says one and all, “ we are 
right glad to see you amongst us once 
again— You have had a long bout of it, 
worthy sir,” and already some atten- 
tive wight had wiped a rush-bottomed 
chair with his shirt sleeve, and another 
had placed a folded jacket, a footstool 
for his gouty limb. 

My uncle Toby never looked more 
benevolently on Trim, than did the 
master of the shop on those good fel- 
lows who offered him these attentions, 
aad kind gratulations, No captain was 
ever more beloved by his crew—and 
woe toany unlucky wight of the Black 
Horse, or Chequers, that dared to men- 
tion bim disrespectfully, for there were 
some prime boxers in his employ.— 
None might presume to speak a wry 
word of him but themselves; and then 
’twas said in “ sober sadness, and soon 
forgot.” 

Sometimes affairs, even in the best 
regulated quarters, will ran untowardly. 
Saturday night would come, and the 
reflections of nextday, when Idleness 
peeped into the pot and beheld the short 
commons grudged by Desert ;—an 
empty pot’s a rueful sight to a poor 
man’s good woman and hungry babes 
at Sunday dinner time. I'was then 
murmurs would be heard against old 
master, and Joha or Jerry would join 
in the reviling, to keep the peace. But 
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these feelings lasted not longer than 
Monday moro, when resolution led 
them early and sober to the loom again ; 
and taking opinion in the general, there 
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was not a worthy on the crazy premises 
that would not have laid “* down his life” 
for the master and commander of the 
garrison. 
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From the Monthly Magazine, Sept. 1820. 
EXCURSION FROM EDINBURGH TO DUBLIN. 


BY AN AMERICAN. 


Glasgow, Friday, April 11, 1817. 

KE; proceeded next to the Cathe- 

dral,a tine massive Gothic struc- 
ture. Its architecture is heavy, bat it 
is distinguished by an air of solemn and 
severe majesty. It presents many evi- 
dences of great antiquity ; and is sur- 
rounded by acburch yard, where the 
passenger may readin the simple in- 
scriptions of many a long forgotten 
name, a more impressive lesson of hu- 
man frailty, than could be inculcated by 
the most laboured homily. One of these 
sepulchral records, found upon a monu- 
ment within the Cathedral, which I 
copied with a pencil upon the spot, | 
here transcribe as curious for its antique 
orthography, and its promiscuous n0- 
tice of the ravages of death in a single 
family. ‘ Heir ar bureit St Waltier, 
Sr Thomas, St Jhonie, S‘ Robert, S* 
Jhonie, and S* Mathieu, by lineal de- 
scent to utheris Barons and Kaichis of 
the Hous of Mynto, with their vyffis, 
bairnis, and bretherein.” Having in- 
spected every thing worthy of attention 
in the Cathedral, its subterranities, 
Laigh Kirk, and relics, we left it to 
visit the university. On our way there 
we deviated tosee the house where the 
famous lord Darnly resided. Nothing 
is observable about it at present, except- 
ing that from being a lordly residence, 
it is converted into shops of millinery 
and small wares. We met professorW. 
_ by appointment at the university, and 
were leisurely conducted by him thro’ 
Hunter's museum. Its collections are 
rich and exteusive ; but to attempt an 
enumeration of what many have already 
described, would be an idle and profit- 
Jess employment. It is sufficient to say 
that we saw what thousands of visitors 
have seen before, and paid the tribute 
of our humble applause to the liberal 


taste and persevering enterprize of its 
late collector and donor. Several Ro- 
man inscriptions upon tablets lately dug 
from Graham’s Dyke, were shown; al- 
so altars, vases, and other antiquities 
found in various parts of Scotland. Our 
attention was directed to two original 
letters of Washington and Franklin, de- 
posited open ina glass case. ‘The sub- 
jects of each are unimportant, that of 
the former, particularly, [ wished not 
quite so trivial, It relates to the pur- 
chase of some gold lace for a military 
coat, and is dated 1799. The anatom- 
ical preparations connected with the 
the museum.are very valuable ; among 
them are many monstrous specimens, 
lusus nature, and untimely births. 
Adjacent to the university, is a spacious 
green inclosed for the walks and recrea- 
tions of the students, ‘The latter are 
distinguished by an uncouth cloak of red 
cloth reaching below the knees ; an at- 
tire which in its best estate comports 
little with academic gravity ; as worn, 
however, by many of the students, 
these garmentsappear ludicrous enough. 
—What remains of their original col 
our is traversed and intermixed with 
various stains, which gives them an 
appearance singularly fantastic. Itis 
well if the spectator does not detect in 
them rents worn by the elements and 
hard usage. ‘They seem like so many 
untrimmed cloaks of cavalry privates, 
which, after performing a fair term of 
service in camp, and subsequently un- 
dergoing a suitable quarantine 10 4 
pawnbroker’s shop, have been bought 
up for these sons of science, to descend 
as heir-looms from one academic gene- 
ration to another. A troop of these 
students might be easily mistaken for 4 
part of the grotesque train of King Lear. 
Tn the course of the day we visl 
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Cameron, Thompson, and Co’s steam- 
loom manufactory. Each important 

rt of its process, from clearing the raw 
wool to the completion of the cloth, is 
conducted by the agency of steam.— 
The power of the engine is fifty horses. 
The establishment cost forty thousand 
pounds sterling, and gives employment 
to four hundred hands. We dined 
with a pleasant party at Mr. B.’s, Dr. 
G., a lecturer on botany, was present. 
He conversed much concerning a projec- 
ted botanical garden in the vicinity of 
thecity. A delegation had been abroad 
in the neighbourhood in the morning to 
report on a proper site. Eight stations 
had been examined, among which the 
choice was to be determined between 
twoorthree. ‘The shares to subscribers 
are rated at ten guineas, and the amount 
of funds necessary for the completion 
ofthe garden is computed at six or 
seven thousand pounds, 

The inhabitants of Glasgow, as far as 
our observation has extended, are re- 
markably frank and sociable. In hos- 
piiality, they yield not to the citizens of 
the‘Gude Town,’ Two or three of their 
customs are peculiar ; one is, to havea 
punch bowl, graduated in size accord~ 
ing to the numbers of the company pre- 
sent, placed upon the table after the 
first service of wine, to allow the guests 
an Opportunity of resorting at pleasure 
to a more stimulating liquid. ‘The bev- 
erage with which it is generously sup- 
plied, is usually hot, and is prepared by 
the presiding gentleman, From this 
capacious receiver the foot-glasses of 
the several guests are successively filled, 
ull themselves become comfortably 
furnished, It is proper to mention, 
that this liquor isnot commonly pro- 
duced till after the ladies have retired, 
Dram-drinking at dinner is getting 
outof vogue in this country. In the 
More respectable families of Edin- 
burgh it is seldom practised.— W hen 


met with, it usually follows the pas- 
try. A single flask of whiskey is then 
passed round the board to each individ- 
ual of the company, and a small por- 
tion is drank undiluted, Often the 
same wine-glass circulates with it, and 
by the time of completing the circuit, if 
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the company be numerous, presents, as 
might be expected, a very inviling brim. 
to a delicate lip, Port wine, made into 
a mixture with hot water and sugar, 
and thence termed negus, is a very com- 
mon drink after dinners and suppers, 
A larger and smaller glass are placed 
before each guest, and the gentlemen 
are expected to provide for themselves 
and the ladies next to them, if they are 
so fortunate as to be placed by the side 
of any. A silver ladieis used to decant 
the liquor from one glass to anotier, 
Glasgow, April 15.—This morning f 
visited Willow Bank, famous for its great 
milk establishment. A large portion of 
the population of Glasgow receive sup- 
plies from it. There are one hundred 
and eighty cows, which are kept in two 
great covered areas, in rows fronting 
each other. Women, as well as men, 
are employed in the care of them, and 
one hand is deemed sufficient for ten 
cows, Asteam engine of four horse 
power is connected with the establish- 
ment, by which the surplus milk is 
churned, the hay chopped, and the oats 
are thrashed ; and much manual labour 
isthereby saved. At Willow-Bank are 
also some fine hot,cold, and shower 
baths, which are much used by the in- 
habitants of Glasgow. Prices of bath- 
ing vary from 1 to 3 shillings sterling. 
At half-past three P.M. I mounted a 
horse, and, in company with three other 
gentlemen, rode to Jordan hill, the ele- 
gant seatof Mr.S., six miles distant 
from the city.—Mr. 5. is a gentleman 
of great wealth, which he is reported to 
employ as a good almoner.—Mrs. S. is 
a lady of pieasing appearance, a finely 
cultivated mind, and an engaging frank- 
ness of manners. She is sister to Mrs. 
B. the initial of whose name bas already 
occurred. ‘These two ladies, indepen- 
dently of other attractions, have a pecu- 
liar interest attached to them from the 
circumstance of their early and intimate 
connexion with the lady whose ‘ Let- 
ters from the Mountains’ have circulated 
extensively on either side of the Atlan- 
tic, and gained for the author a distin- 
guished reputation. The first in that 
series is addressed to Mrs. S. under her 
former name of K*** ; and many of 
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the most beautiful which follow in the 
collection are returns for others sent, ei- 
ther from herself or Mrs.B. The‘ Let- 
ters’ themselves have obtained general 
suffrage as models. in their kind, of epis- 
tolary composition : and,notwithstand - 
ing the sneering opinion long since ad- 
vanced by Pope, incontestibly evince 
that the human heart is capable of un- 
veiling to the inspection of a friend its 
inmost recesses, through the medium of 
written correspondence. ‘The poet, it 
is well known, notwithstanding his in- 
timate converse with men and manners, 
and his fancied thorough knowledge of 
the bias of motives and workings of feel- 
ing, laboured through life under in veter- 
aie prejudices in regard to his fellow 
men, and from a certain suspiciousness 
inseparable from his constitution, was 
accustomed to contemplate human na- 
ture with a malignant and jaundiced 
eye. Well versed in the arts of decep- 
tion, and sensible of the sophistry 
which he often practised upon himself, 
and still oftener upon others, he consid- 
ered all mankind as being more or less 
adepts, like himself, in this science of 
petty self-knavery, and supposed them, 
even at those moments when they might 
be expected to impart an unreserved 
confidence, rather seeking disguises by 
which to cloak their real sentiments, or 
escape direct avowals of them. In his 
estimate of character, Pope was too apt 
to follow the maxim of the Roman sa- 
tirist, ‘Homo sum, et nihil humanum a 
me alienum puto ;? and it would have 
been well if the mistake adverted to had 
been the only error of judgment into 
which he was drawn by his servile adop- 
tion of that illiberal sentiment. The 
many letters which he received from 
Swift alone, are an ample refutation 
of his assertion that an epistolary cor- 
respondence is an unsafe conductor 
of real and unsophisticated thought and 
feeling. To these might be added 


others from Atterbury and Arbuthnot; 
whereas Pope’s in reply abound, too 
often in pointed conceits and studied 
elegances. They want that easy flexi- 
bility indispensable to the perfection of 
this species of composition, and seem 
' rather copies of the formal and stately 
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epistles of Voiture, than genuine and 
undisguised effusions: of the breast. If 
art of any kind be requisite in letter- 
writing, it is the ‘ars celandi,’ the art 
of concealing its application. By a 
neglect of this, the letters of Pope are 
any thing but what they should be :— 
as Essays, they may be considered 
pleasing and beautiful, but as commu- 
nications of friendship, they are a med- 
ley of dissimulation and __ pedantry. 
But to return from this digression to 
the lady whose ‘ Letters’ gave rise un- 
consciously to these remarks— We per- 
ceive in her correspondence no disguise ; 
her expressions of feeling seem what 
they are, the breathings of an exuberant 
but delicate sensibility, We feel that 
we are treated with a degree of res- 
pect ; that we are admitted to some 
share of personal and equal converse; 
and that we are considered, if not fully 
grown, as at least to have passed that 
term of pupilage when the rattle 1s 
supposed to charm, and the sweet-meat 
frosting of a sickening sentiment to 
please. They admit us to an intimate 
communion with the writer's own vig- 
orous and prolific mind, and whether 
they detail to us descriptions of scenery, 
delineations of character, or narrations 
of fact, we are conscious of perusing 
the remarks of one who knew well how 
to blend with the genuine impressions 
of a discriminating judgment, and the 
associated suggestions of memory, the 
elegant embellishments of a vivid but 
chastened imagination, ‘There is, it 18 
true, 2 certain romantic interest connec- 
ted with the scenes and characters 
which the writer describes; but this 
results not from any apparent overcol- 
ouring on her part, but from the knowl- 
edge which we insensibly gain of the 
numerous incidents of her chequered 
and eventful life. We have no appre- 
hensions lest the friends whom she 
introduces to us should be found, on 
a nearer approach, to owe much of 
their recommendation to the amiable 
but mistaken partialities of friendship. 
We receive them as she presents them 
to us, without any internal misgivings ; 
and are convinced that the individuals 
whom she selected as the associates of 
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her earlier years, and who have proved 
in later life her faithful bosom repagi- 
tories, are entitled to all estimation 
and regard. I have been led, uninten- 
tionally, into a lengthered train of 
comment, When my object on commen- 
cing the paragraph, was simply to 
sketch the few incidents of the after- 
noon’s excursion. I will, therefore, 
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only add, that, though of Mrs. 8. I 
cannot be sup personally to know 
much, or of Mrs. B. much more, yet 
that much has no ways disappointed 
the opinion I had formed of the many 
excellences in the characters of either, 
through the pleasing and _ interesting 
intimations of Mrs. Grant of Laggan. 





——— 





WONDERS OF NATURE.—ENTOMOLOGY.* 


From the London Time’s Telescope. 


ORDER IV.—NEUROPTERA. 


Thick in yon stream of light, a thousand ways, 
Upward, and downward, thwarting, and convolved, 
The quivering nations sport; till tempest wing: d, 
Fierce Winter sweeps them from the face of day. 
Ev'n so luxurious men unheeding pass 

An idle summer life in fortune’s shine, 

A season’s glitter! ‘Thus they flutter on 

From toy to toy, from vanity to vice ; 

Till blown away by death, oblivion comes 

Behind, and strikes them from the book of life. 


—— neuroptera, or nerve-winged 
insects, have four wings, which 
are membranaceous, naked, and so in- 
terspersed with delicate veins, that they 
have the appearance of beautiful net- 
work, Their tail has no sting; but 
that of the male is frequently furnished 
with a kind of forceps or pincers, ‘The 
genera are :—1, Libellula, dragon-fly. 
—2. Hphemera, may-fly, or trout- 
ly, &e. 

The libellula, or dragon-fly, is an 
insect of very splendid and variegated 
colours, It is a largeand well known 
ly, and frequents rivers, lakes, pools, 
and stagnating waters, in which the fe- 
males deposit their eggs. The egg, 
When deposited by the parent in the 
water, sinks tothe bottom, and re- 
mains there till the: young insect has 
arquired sufficient maturity and strength 
to burst from its confinement. The 
larva, at first small, increases to nearly 
hait the size of the perfect fly, by chang- 
lng its skin at different intervals like 
the caterpillars of moths and butterflies, 
The appearance of the little cases con- 
taining the rudiments of the wings, at 
the lower margin of the thorax, denotes 
its change to the state of pupa. The 


head of this larva is exceedingly sin- 
gular, being covered with a mask ex- 
tending over the whole of the fore part 
of the head, with cavities in the inte- 
rior surface to suit the different promi- 
nences of the face to which it is fitted 
with perfect neatness. Its form is tri- 
angular, growing smaller towards the 
bottom : in the latter part there is a 
knuckle which fits a cavity near the 
neck, and on this part it turns as on a 
pivot. The upper part of this mask 
is divided into two pieces, which the 
insect can open or close at pleasure, 
and it can also let down the whole 
mask, should occasion require. The 
inner edges of these two pieces are 
toothed like a saw, and serve the ani- 
mal as a pair of forceps to seize and re- 
tain its prey. This isthe general prin- 
ciple on which these projecting forceps 
are constructed in the Jarva of the libel- 
lula; they differ in shape in the sever- 
al species, but uniformly act in a simi- 
lar manner, 

These animals generally live and 
feed at the bottom of water, swimming 
only occasionally. ‘Their motion io 
the water can scarcely be called swim- 
ming ; it is accomplished by sudden 
jerks repeated at intervals, ‘This mo- 
tion is not occasioned by their legs, 
which at this time are kept immoveable 
and close to the body: itis by fore- 
ing out a stream of water from the tail 
that the body is carried forward, as 
may be easily perceived by placing 
them in a flat vessel, in which there is 
only just water enough to cover the 


* Continued from p. 36. 
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bottom, Here the action of the water 
squirted from their tail will be very 
visible ; it will occasion a small cur- 
rent, and give sensible motion to any 
light bodies that are lying on the sur- 
face. This action can only be effec- 
ted at intervals, because after each ejac- 
ulation the insect is obliged to take a 
fresh supply of water. The larva will 
sometimes turn its tail above the sur- 
face of the water, and force out a small 
stream, as from a little fountain, and 
with considerable force. 

Under the same order is compre- 
hended the phryganea, or spring-fly : 
the caterpillars of this genus live in the 
water, and are covered with a silken 
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tube. ‘They havea very singular as. 
pect ; for, by means of a gluten, they 
attach to the tubes in which they are 
inclosed small pieces of wood, sand, 
gravel, leaves of plants, and not unfre- 
quently live on testaceous animals, all 
of which they drag along with them, 
They are very commonly found on the 
leaves of the water-cress ; and, as the 

are often entirely covered with them, 
they have the appearance of animated 
plants. They are in great request 
among fishermen, by whom they are 
distinguished by the name of stone or 
cod-bait. ‘The fly, or perfect insect, 
frequents running waters, in which the 
females deposit their eggs. 








LIVING NOVELISTS—MR. MATURIN. 


From the New Monthly Magazine, August 1820. 


NHE author of Montorio and of 
Bertram is unquestionably a per- 

son gifted with no ordinary powers. 
He has a quick sensibility—a penetra- 
ting and intuitive acuteness—and an 
unrivalled vigour and felicity of lan- 
guage, which enable him at one time to 


attain the happiest condensation of 


thought, and at others to pour forth a 
stream of eloquence rich, flowing, and 
deep, chequered with images of delicate 
loveliness, or darkened by broad shad- 
ows cast from objects of stern and ada- 
mantine majesty. Yet, in common with 
many other potent spirits of the present 
time, he fails to excite within us any 
pure and lasting sympathy. We do 
not, on reading his works, feel that we 
have entered on a precious and imper- 
ishable treasure. They dazzle, they 
delight, they surprize, and they weary 
us—we lay them down with a vague 
admiration of the author, and try to 
shake off their influence as we do the 
impressions of a feverish dream. It is 
not thus that we receive the productions 
of genuine and holy bards—of Shak- 
speare, of Milton, of Spenser, of 
Wordsworth—whose far-reaching ima- 
ginations come home to our hearts, who 
become the companions of our sweet- 


est moods, and with whom we long to 


“set up our everlasting rest.” Their 
creations are often nearest to our hearts 
when they are furthest removed from 
the actual experience of our lives. We 
travel on the bright tracts which their 
genius reveals to us as safely and with 
as sure and fond a tread as along the 
broad highway of the world. When 
the regions which they set before us are 
the most distant from our ordinary per- 
ceptions, we yet seem at home in them, 
their wonders are strangely familiar to 
us, and the scene, overspread with a 
consecrating and lovely lustre, breaks on 
us, not as a wild fantastic novelty, but 
as a revived recollection of some holier 
life, which the soul rejoices thus delight- 
fully to recognize. 

Not thus do the works of Mr. Ma- 
turin—original and surprising as they 
often are—affect us. They have no 
fibres in them which entwine with the 
heart-striogs, and which keep their hold 
until the golden chords of our sensibil- 
ity and imagination themselves are bro- 
ken. They pass by us sometimes like 
gorgeous phantoms, sometimes like 
“horrible shadows and unreal mocke- 
ries,” which seem to elude us because 
they are not of us. When we follow 
him closest, he introduces us into a fe- 
gion where all is unsatisfactory amd us’ 
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real—the chaos of principles, fancies, 
and passions—where mightiest elements 
are yet floating without order, where 
appearances between substance and 
shadow perpetually harass us, where 
visionary forms beckon us through pain- 
ful avenues, and on approach sink into 
despicable realities, and pillars which 
looked ponderous and immoveable at a 
distance, melt at the touch into air, and 
are found to be only masses of vapour 
and of cloud. He neither raises us 
to the skies, nor “brings his angels 
down,” but astonishes by a phantasma- 
goria of strange appearances, sometimes 
scarcely distinguishable in member, 
joint or limb, but which, when most 
clearly defined, come not near us, nor 
claim kindred by a warm and living 
touch. ‘This chill remoteness from hu- 
manity is attended by a general want of 
harmony and proportion in the whole— 
by a wild excursiveness of sensibility 
and thought—which add to its ungenial 
influence, and may be traced to the same 
causes, 

If we were disposed to refer these de- 
fects to one general source, we should 
attribute them to the want of an imagi- 
nation proportionate to sensibility and 
to mastery of language in the writer’s 
mind, or to his comparative neglect of 
that most divine of human faculties. It 
is edifying to observe how completely 
the nature of this power is mistaken by 
many who profess to decide on matters 
of taste. They regard it as something 
wild and irregular, the reverse of truth, 
nature, and reason, which is divided 
from insanity only by “ a thin partition,” 
and which, uncontrolled by sterner 
powers, forms the essence of madness, 
They think it abounds in the speeches 
of Mr. Phillips, because they are so 
crowded with tawdry and superfluous 
epithets—in the discourses of Doctor 
Chalmers, beeause they deal so largely 
in infinite obscurities that there is no 
room for a single image—and in the 
poems of Lord Byron, because his cha- 
racters are so unlike all beings which 
have ever existed. Far otherwise thought 
Spenser when he represented the laurel 
as the meed——not of poets insane—but 
“ of poets sage.” Pure imagination is, 
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indeed, the deep eye of the profoundest 
wisdom, It is opposed to reason not in 
its results, but in its process; it does 
not demonstrate truth only because it 
sees it. There are vast and eternal 
realities in our nature, which reason 
proves to exist—which sensibility “ feels 
after and finds” —and which imagination 
beholds in clear and solemn vision, and 
pictures with a forceand vividness which 
assures their existence even to ungifted 
mortals. Its subjects are the true, the 
universal and the lasting. Its distin- 
guishing propertty has no relation to 
dimness, or indistinctness, or dazzling 
radiance, or turbulent confusedness, but 
is the power of setting all things in the 
clearest light, and bringing them into 
perfect harmony. Like the telescope it 
does not only magnify celestial objects, 
but brings them nearer to us. Of all 
the faculties it is the severest and the 
most unerring. Reason may beguile 
with splendid sophistry ; sensibility may 
fatally misguide; but if imagination 
exists at all, it must exhibit only the real. 
A mirror can no more reflect an object 
which is not before it, than the ima- 
gination can shew the false and the base- 
less. By revealing to us its results is 
the language of imagery, it gives to 
them almost the evidence of the senses. 
If the analogy between an idea and its 
physical opponent is not complete, there 
is no effort of imagination—if it is, the 
truth is seen, and felt, and enjoyed, like 
the colours and forms of the material 
universe, And this effect is produced 
not oniy with the greatest possible cer- 
tainty, but in the fewest possible words. 
Yet even when this is done—when the 
illustration is not only the most enchant- 
ing, but the most convincing, of proofs 
—the writer is too often contemptuou 
depreciated as flowery, by the advocates 
of inere reason. Strange chance! that 
he who has embodied truth io a living 
image, and thus rendered it visible to 
the intellectual perceptions, should be 
confounded with those who conceal all 
sense and meaning beneath mere verbi 
and tragments of disjointed metaphor! 
Thus the products of genuine imagi- 
nation are “tall compact.” It is, in- 
deed, only the compactness and har- 
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mony of its pictures which give to it its 
name or its value. ‘T'o discover that 
there are mighty elements in humanity 
—to observe that there are bright hues 
and graceful forms in the external world 
—and to know the fitting names of 
these—is all which is required to furnish 
out a rich stock of spurious imagination 
to one who aspires to the claim of a wild 
and irregular genius. For him a dic- 
tionary is sufficient guide to Parnassus. 
It is only by representing those intel- 
lectual elements io their finest harmony 
—by combining those hues and forms 
in the fairest pictures—or by making 
the glorious combinations of external 
things the symbols of truth and moral 
beauty—that imagination really puts 
forth its divine energies. We do not 
charge on Mr. Maturin that he is desti- 
tute of power to do this, or that he does 
not sometimes direct it to its purest 
uses. But his sensibility is so much 
more quick and subtle, than his authority 
over his impressions is complete ; thie 
flow of his words so much more copious 
and facile than the throng of images on 
his mind; that he too often confounds 
us with unnumbered snatches and im- 
perfect gleams of beauty, or astopishes 
us by an outpouring of eloquent bom- 
bast, instead of enriching our souls with 
distinct and vivid conceptions. Like 
many other writers of the present time 
—especially of his own country—he 
does not wait until the stream which 
young enthusiasm sets loose shall work 
itself clear, and calmly reflect the highest 
heavens. His creations bear any stamp 
but that of truth and soberness. He 
sees the glories of the external world, 
and the mightier wonders of man’s 
moral and inteliectual nature, with a 
quick sense, and feels them with an 
exquisite sympathy—but he gazes on 
them in “ very drunkenness of heart,” 
and becomes giddy with his own indis- 
tinct emotions, till ali things seem con- 
founded in a gay bacchanalian dance, 
and assume strange fantastic combina- 
tions; which, when transferred to his 
works, startle for a moment, but do not 

roduce that “ sober certainty of walking 


-bliss” which real imagination assures. 


There are two qualities necessary to 
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form a truly imaginative. writer—a 
quicker and an intenser feeling than or- 
dinary men possess for the beautify} 
aud the sublime, and the calm and me- 
ditative power of regulating, combining, 
and arranging its Own impressions, and 
of distinctly bodying forth the final re. 
sults of this harmonizing process. Where 
the first of these properties exists, the 
last is perhaps attainable by that deep 
and careful study which is more neces- 
sary to a poet than to any artist who 
works in mere earthly materials. But 
this study many of the most gifted of 
modern writers unhappily disdain ; and 
if mere sale and popularity are their ob- 
jects, they are right; for in the multi- 
tude the wild, the disjointed, the inco- 
herent, and the paradoxical, which are 
but for a moment, necessarily awaken 
more immediate sensation than the pure 
and harmonious, which are destined to 
last while nature and the soul shall en- 
dure, 

It is easy to perceive how it is that 
the imperfect creations of men of sensi- 
bility and of eloquence strike and dazzle 
more at the first, than the completest 
works of truly imaginative poets. A 
perfect statue—a temple fashioned with 
exactest art—appear less, at a mere 
glance, from the nicety of their propor- 
tions. The vast majority of readers, in 
an age like our’s, have neither leisure 
nor taste to seek and ponder over the 
effusions of holiest genius. They must 
be awakened into admiration by some- 
thing new, and strange, and surprising ; 
and the more remote from their daily 
thoughts and habits—the more fantas- 
tical and daring—the effort, the more 
will it please, because the more will it 
rouse them. Thus a man who will 
exhibit some impossible combination of 
heroism and meanness—of virtue and 
vice—of heavenly love and infernal 
malignity and baseness—will receive 
their wonder and their praise. ‘They 
call this power, which is in reality the 
most pitiable weakness. It is because 
a writer has uot imagination enough to 
exhibit in new forms the universal qual- 
ities of nature and the soul, that he 
takes some strange and horrible anomaly 


as his theme. Incompetent: tothe di- 
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vine task of rendering beauty “a sim- 
ple product of the common day,” he 
tries to excite emotion by disclosing the 
foulest recess of the foulest heart. As 
he strikes only one feeling, and that 
coarsely and ungentiy, he appears to 
wield a mightier weapon than he whose 
harmonious beauty sheds its influence 
equably over the whole of the sympa- 
thies. ‘I'bat which touches with strange 
commotion, and mere violence on the 
heart, but leaves no image there, seems 
to vulgar spirits more potent than the 
facuity which applies to it all perfect 
figures, and leaves them to sink gently 
into its fleshly tablets to remain there for 
ever. Yet surely that which merely 
shakes is not equal even in power to 
that which impresses. ‘The wild dis- 
jointed part may be more amazing to 
a diseased perception than the well- 
compacted whole; but it is the nice 
balancing of properties, the soft blen- 
ding of shades, and the all-pervading 
and reconciling light shed over the har- 
monious imagiaation, which take off 
the sense of rude strength that alone is 
discernible in its naked elements. Is 
there more of heavenly power in seiz- 
ing from among the tumult of chaos 
and eternal night, strange and fearful 
abortions, or in brooding over the vast 
abyss, and making it pregnant with life, 
and glory, and joy? Is it the higher 
exercise of human faculties to represent 
the frightful discordances of passion, or 
toshow the grandeurs of humanity in 
that majestie.repose which is at once an 
anticipation and a proof of its eternal 
destiny? Is transitory vice—the mere 
accident of the species—and those vices 
too which are the rarest and most appal- 
ling of all its accidents—or that good 
Which is its essence and which never 
can perish, fittest for the uses of the 
bard ! Shall he desire to haunt the caves 
Which lie lowest on the banks of Ache- 
ron, or the soft bowers watered by “ Si- 
loa’s brook that flows fast by the oracle 
of God’? 

_ Mr. Maturin gave decisive indica- 
tons of a morbid sensibility and a pas- 
0nate eloquence outtunning bis imag~ 
‘native faculties, in the commencement 
of his literary career, . His first ro- 
ATHENEUM VOL. 8. 
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mance, the “ Family of Montorio,” is 
one of the wildest and strangest of all 
“false creations proceeding from the 
heat-oppressed brain.” It is tor the most 
part a tissue of magnificent yet unappal- 
ling horrors. Its great faults, as a work 
of amusement,are the long and unreliev- 
ed series of its gloomy and marvellous 
sceves and the unsatisfactory explanation 
of them all, as arising from mere human 
agency. This last error he borrowed from 
Mrs. Ratcliffe,to whom he is far inferior 
in the economy of terrors, but whom he 
greatly transcends in the dark majesty of 
his style. As his events are far more 
wild and wondrous than hers, so his 
developement is necessarily far more 
incredible and vexatious. There is, in 
this story, a being whom we are long 
led to believe is not of this world——who 
speaks in the tones of the sepulchre, 
glides through the thickest walls, haunts 
two distant brothers in their most se- 
cret retirements through their strange 
wandering, leads one of his victims to 
a scene which he believes infernal, and 
there terrifies him with sights of the 
wildest magic—and who after all this, 
and after really vindicating to the fancy 
his claim to the supernatural by the 
fearful cast of his language—is discov- 
ered to be alow impostor, who has pro- 
duced all by the aid of poor tricks and 
secret passages! Where is the policy 
of this? Unless by his power, the au- 
thor had given a credibility to magic 
through four-fifths of his work, it never 
could have excited any feeling but that 
of impatience or of scoro. And when 
we have surrendered ourselves willingly 
to his guidance—when we have agreed 
to believe impossibilities at his bidding 
—why does he reward our credence 
with derision, and tacitly reproach us 
for not having detected his idle mocke- 
ries? After all, too, the reason is no 
more satisfied than the fancy; forit 
would be a thousand times easier to 
believe in the possibility of spirtitual in- 
fluences, than in a long chain of mean 
contrivances, no one of which could 
ever succeed. ‘The first is but one 
wonder, and that one to which our na- 
ture has a strange leaning: the last are 
numberless, and have nothing to recon- 
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158 Living Novelists—Mr. Maturin. 


cile them to our thoughts. In submit- 
ting to the former we contentedly lay 
aside our reasoning faculties; in ap- 
proaching the latter our reason itself is 
appealed to at the moment when it is 
insulted. Great talent is, however, un- 
questionably exhibited in this singular 
story. A stern justice breathes solemn- 
ly through all the scenes in the devoted 
castle, ‘ Tate sits on its dark battle- 
ments, and frowns.” There is a spirit 
of deep philosophy in the tracing of the 
gradual influence of parricidal thoughts 
on the hearts of the brothers, which 
would finely exhibit the danger of dal- 
lying with evil fancies, if the subject 
were not removed so far from all ordi- 
nary temptations. Some of the scenes 
of horror, if they were not accumulated 
until they wear out their impression, 
would produce an effect inferior to none 
in the works of Ratcliffe or of Lewis. 
The scene in which Filippo escapes 
from the assassins, deserves to be rank- 
ed with the robber-scenes in the Monk 
and Count Fathom. The diction of 
the whole is rich and energetic—not, 
indeed, flowing in a calm beauty which 
may glide on for ever—but impetuous 
as a mountain torrent, which, though 
it speedily passes away, leaves behind 
it n0 common spoils— 


* Depositing upon the silent shore 
Of memory, images and gentle thoughts 
Which cannot die, and will not be destroyed.” 


“The Wild Irish Boy” is, on the 
whole, inferior to Montorio, though it 
served to give a farther glimpse into the 
the vast extent of the author’s resour- 
ces. “The Milesian” is, perhaps, the 
most extraordinary of his romances. 
There isa bleak and misty grandeur 
about it, which, in spite of its glaring 
defects, sustains for it an abiding-place 
in thesoul. Yet never, perhaps, was 
there a more unequal production—alter- 
nately exhibiting the grossest plagiarism 
and the wildest originality—now swell- 
ing into offensive bombast, and anon 
disclosing the simplest majesty of na- 
ture, fluctuating with inconstant ebb 
betwen the sublime and the ridiculous, 
the delicate and the revolting. ‘ Wo- 


men, or Pour et Contre,” is less nne- 
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qual, but we think, on the whole, less 
juteresting than the author’s earlier pro- 
ductions. He should not venture, as in 
this work he has done, into the ordina- 
ry paths of existence. His persons, if 
not cast in a bigh and heroic mould, 
have no stamp of reality upon them, 
The reader of this work, though often 
dazzled and delighted, has a painful 
feeling that the characters are shadowy 
and uoreal, like that which is experien- 
ced in dreams. They are unpleasant 
and tantalizing likenesses, approaching 
sufficiently near to the true to make us 
feel what they would be, and lament 
what they are. Eva, Zaira, the maniac 
mother, end the group of Calvinists, 
have all a resemblance to nature—and 
sometimes to nature at its most passion- 
ate or its sweetest—but they look as at 
a distance from us, as though between 
us and them there were some veil, or 
discolouring medium, to baflle and 
perplex us. Still the novel is a splen- 
did work; and gives the feeling that 
its author has “ riches fineless”’ in store, 
which might delight as well as astonish 
the world, if he would cease to be their 
slave, and become their master. 

In the narrow boundaries of the 
Drama the redundancies of Mr.Maturia 
have been necessarily corrected. In this 
walk, indeed, there seems reason to be- 
lieve that his genius would have grown 
purer,as it assumed a severer attitude;and 
that he would have sought to attain high 
and true passion, and lotty imagination, 
hadhe not been seduced bythe admira- 
tion unhappily lavished on Lord Byron's 
writings. The feverish strength, the 
singular blending of good and evil, and 
the spirit of moral paradox, displayed 
in these works, were congenial with 
his tastes, and aroused in him the de- 
sire to imitate. ‘“ Bertram,” his first 
and most successful tragedy, is a fine 
piece of writing, wrought out of a nau- 
seous tale, and rendered popular, not 
by its poetical beauties, but by the vio- 
lence with which it jars on the sensibil- 
ities, and awakens the sluggish. heart 
from its lethargy.  ‘* Manuel,” its suc- 


cessor, feebler, though in the same style, 


excited little attention and less sympa 
thy. In “Fredolpho,” the author, 4 
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though he had resolved to sting the 
public into a sense of his power, crowd- 
ed together characters of such matchless 
depravity, sentiments of such demoniac 
cast, aad events of such gratuitous hor- 
ror, that the moral taste of the audi- 
ence, injured as it had been by the suc- 
cess of similar works, felt the insult, 
and rose up indignantly against it. 
Yet in this piece were passages of a soft 
and mournful beauty, breathing a ten- 
der air of romance, which led us bitter- 
ly to regret that the poet chose to “ em- 
bower the spirit of a fiend, in mortal 
aradise of such sweet” song. 

We do not,however,despair even yet 
of the regeneration of our author’s taste. 
There has always beensomething of hu- 
manity to redeem those works in which 
his genius has been most perverted. 
There is no deliberate sneering at the 
disinterested and the pure—no cold de- 
rision of humam .hopes—no deadness 
tothelonely and the loving, in his wri- 
tings. His error is that of a hasty 
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trusting to feverish impulses, not of a 
malignant design. There is far more 
of the soul of goodness in his evil 
things, than in those of the noble bard 
whose example has assisted to mislead 
him. He doesnot, indeed, know so 
well how to place his unnatural charac- 
ters In imposing attitudes—to work 
up his morbid sensibilities for sale—or 
to “ build the lofty rhyme” on shattered 
principles, and the melancholy frag- 
ments of hope, But his diction is more 
rich, his faucy is more fruitful, and his 
compass of thought and feeling more 
extensive, Happy shall we be to see 
him doing justice at last to his powers 
—studying not to excite the wonder of 
a few barren readers or spectators, but 
to live in the hearts of the good of future 
times—and, to this high end, leaving 
discord for harmony, the startling for the 
true, and the evil which, however po- 
tent is but for a season, for the pure and 
the holy which endure for ever? 


T. D. 








CORNUCOPIA. 





Extracted from the English Magazines, September, 1820. 


FATAL ATTEMPT TO REACH THE SUMMIT 
OF MONT BLANC. 
Geneva, August 8. 

1* HEMEL, a Russian physician, 
was commissioned by the Empe- 

ror to ascend Mont Blane, in order to 
make experiments upon the accelerated 
pulsation of the blood in those high re- 
gions: for this purpose, he made his 
preparations at Geneva, and furnished 
himself with a great variety of iustru- 
ments, some of which belonged to Mr. 
de Saussure. On the morning of the 
18th of August, he set out from Cha- 
mouny, with three companions, two of 
whom were English and one a Gene- 
vese, and twelve guides. ‘The day was 
remarkably fine, and there was every 
Probability of the continuance of that 
heat, which, for some time before, had 
en greater in this country than had 
*en remembered for many years. By 
Mght-fall they reached, without any 


obstacle, the Grand Mulet, a lofty and 


bare rock, which rises from the midst 


of the snow, and affords tolerable pro- 


tection to those persous who are hardy 
enough to attempt this ascent. They 
had scarcely made their dispositions for 
the night, when a thunder storm came 
on with violent wiad and rain, which 
drenched them to the skin, and rendered 
it difficult for them to keep their tent up. 
The next morning was so misty and 
cloudy that they thought it dangerous 
to proceed; and resolving to remain 
where they were till the weather should 
alter, they sent two guides to Chamouny 
for provisions, The next night was 
much more tranquil than the former 
had been ; and when they were roused 
by the guides at two o’clock in the 
morning, they found the stars shining 
bright, and the appearance of the weath- 
er upon the whole much improved. 
Still, as there were clouds about, they 
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resolved to postpone their departure for 
two hours :—The Genevese gentleman 
had suffered so much in the ascent from 
shortness of breath, that he determined 
to return at any rate, to Chamouny ; 
and at four o’clock he set out with two 
guides on the descent, and Dr. Hemel, 
with the other two gentlemen, proceed- 
ed to ascend ; by nine in the morning, 
they reached the Grund Plateau, the 
Jast halting place, within an hour and 
a half’s walk of the summit. The bori- 
zon was perfectly clear, andthe sun was 
now shining with all its splendour. 
They were all in the highest spirits. 
The guides threw down their ladders, 
declaring, as all danger was passed, that 
they would no longer be encumbered 
with them. Dr. Hemel attached a pa- 
per to the leg of a carrier pigeon, on 
which was written, arrivés d la Cime 
de Mont Blanc, le 20 d’ Aout a 
heure du matin, leaving a space for the 
insertion of the hour when they had 
actually accomplished their object. They 
breakfasted, and about 10 set out from 
the Grand Plateau, skirting the ascent 
towards the summit, the guides leading 
the way. They had not proceeded far, 
up to the mid-leg in snow, when they 
all felt a sudden pressure upon the leg, 
for which they could not account, and 
in an instant the whole party was over- 
whelmed by the snow from above, and 
precipitated to a considerable distance 
towards the Grand Plateau. One of 
the Englishmen, who was stronger than 
the rest of the party, was the first to 
extricate himself, and he saw not a hu- 
man being near him ; others of the 
party emerged by degrees, one by one. 
Five guides were still missing ; an anx- 
10us search was immediately commen- 
ced, and a crevice was at length discov- 
ered, which they had all narrowly esca- 
ped, and into which the guides had fal- 
len. Two of them were happily res- 
cued ; but though the search was con- 
tinued with the utmost hazard for an 
hour and a half, the other three could 
no where he found. At the reiterated 
instances of the rest of the guides, Dr, 
H. and his companions very reluctantly 
determined to set forth on their retura 





to Chamouny, whicti place they reach- 


ed by 10 o'clock at night. 
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MR, JEFFREY. 

Mr. Jeffrey reminds us of a smellin 
botiie, dapper and pretty, and filled 
with an essence pungent and volatile, 
He has now been about one and twenty 
years before the public in his literary 
capacity, and in all that time, although 
he has gradually become more and more 
known, by the peculiar personal interest 
which his work excites, be has not in 
any degree evinced the possession of 
greater talents than he displayed at the 
outset of the Edinburgh Review. In 
fact he has really turned out an inferior 
man to what the promise of his youth 
led us to expect ; nor is his critical sa- 
gacity entitled to the same consideration 
that it was, at one time, thought to mer- 
it—for his prospective estimates both in 
taste and politics, bave proved equally 
unsound and fallacious. His predic- 
tions relative to the Peninsular affairs 
and the result of the general war, are 
about the most unfortunate pretensions 
to sagacity that are to be met with, 
The poetry of Walter Scott lies moul- 
dering on the stalls, while the indignant 
genius of Lord Byron, inall the fierce- 
ness of its might and majesty— 

A spell is upon bim of darkness and wonder, 

A glory around him, and lightnings and thunder, 
has reduced the tiny critic that pronoun- 
ced him no poet, to the condition of 
those little chirping birds that are drawn 
fluttering and shrieking along in the vol- 
lying course of the whirlwind. Mon. M. 


—a———- 


TRICK OF THE SPANISH MULE DRIVERS. 
. (Related by an eye-witness.) 

It is customary in Spain to guide the 
mules without reins, and merely by cal- 
ling to them. The animal, when cal- 
led by its name, punctually follows the 
orders of his driver, But it is a very 
peculiar circumstance, that they must 
always be yoked at the very same place 
to which they have been accustomed, 
otherwise they will not draw. After 
the battle of Cordura, several waggons 
were required to carry away the effects 
of King Joseph Napoleon, from Ma- 
drid. While the waggons were load- 


ing, most of the drivers unyoked their 
mules, under pretence of feeding them, 
and then put them too again at an unac 
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customed place, The animals refused 
todraw. The drivers at first seemed 
to give themselves all possible trouble to 
make them go on. The French who 
escorted the train, attempted to assist, 
and liberally dealt out their blows on all 
sides. ‘I'he Spanish drivers, however, 


contrived to get out of the way, and 


the mules kept their place, in spite of 
all this beating. This occasioned a 
long delay ; for the French sought in 
vain the cause of the obstinacy of the 
mules. At last, a part of the escort of 
cavalry were obliged to dismount, and 
their horses were harnessed to the wag- 
gous. But, during this time, a part of 
the Spanish cavalry, whose approach 
appears to have been known to the dri- 
vers, had made a detour about Madrid, 
and captured almost all the baggage of 
poor Joseph, who is said to have war- 
rowly escaped being made prisoner. 
a 


JONAH’S GOURD. 


_ “The bottle gourd, (lagenaria) grows 
in many parts of the world to near six 
feet long, and two feet thick. The rinds 
or shells are used by the negroes in the 
West India islands as bottles, holding 
from one pint to many gallons. Bar- 
ham speaks of one that held nine gal- 
lons ; aud the Rev. Mr. Griffith Hughes 
mentions them in bis History of Barba- 
does, as holding twenty-two gallons. 
Sloane mentions one of these gourds as 
large as the human hody. * * 

“ The gourd, called Vegetable Mar- 
row, 1s of a pale yellow colour. Those 
I have seen did not exceed from seven 
‘o nine inches in length, It has only 
been known a few years in this country; 
and, I believe, was not sold in the shops 
and markets before the summer of 1819; 
and although they are of so late an in- 
troduction, the accounts are vey imper- 
fect: but it seems most probable that 
the seeds were brought in some East 
Todia ships, and likely from Persia, 
where it is called eicader. It is eulti- 
vated in the same manner as cucum- 
bees, and is said by those who have 
grown them to be very productive. 
This fruit is used for culinary purposes 
in every stage of its growth. When 
very young, it is good fried with butter; 
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when half-grown, it is said to be excel- 
lent, either plainly boiled, and served up 
sliced on toasted bread, as asparagus; 
or stewed with rice sauce, for which 
purpose it is likewise sliced. It is often 
sent to table mashed like turnips: when 
full grown, it is used for pies. It has 
been highly recommended to me by 
many persons who have grown it, while 
others speak of it as but little superior 
to the pompion.” 

We observe, from Galiffe, that the 
pumpkio is the principal food of the 
lower orders in Venice; and have no 
doubt but that it might be very advan- 
tageously introduced into the messes of 
this country, but for the prejudice against 
all innovations of this sort, and for pur- 
poses of economy, which Mr. Phillips 
has noticed. All along the Danube 
too the gourd aud the melon constitute, 
during their season, the daily meals of 
the labouring classes. 


———_ 


REPAIR OF BRIDGES. 


In an action lately tried before Lord 
Chief Justice Abbot, to decide whether 


the county of Kent, or certain Commis- | 


sioners of Sewers, ought to repair a 
bridge at Deptford, the judge laid it 
down, that if the brook over which the 
bridge passed was a natural rivulet, then, 
even although it should have been deep- 
ened and widened by the Commission- 
ers of Sewers, for the purpose of drain- 
age, still the county was bound to main- 
tain the bridge. ‘That the stream was 
a natural stream appeared rather prob- 
able from this circumstance—it divided 
the counties of Kent and Surrey, form- 
ing, of course, the boundary of each. 
Verdict against the county. 


— 


BIOGRAPHY (SELF.) 


Should such facetious writers as 
Montaigne or Rabelais give us an ac- 
count of their own lives, their pleasant 
anecdotes and candid representations of 
themselves would shut our eyes against 
the vanity of writing their own lives. 
When David Hume in the description 
of himself displays cold conceit and the 
most inhuman phlegm, we turn our 
faces with disgust from the pages of a 
solemn and disgusting babbler. 
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FRIGHT IN ST. SEPULCHRE'S CHURCH. 

On Monday, a young man, a Ger- 
man,of most respectable appearance, was 
brought to the Guildhall office, before 
the sitting magistrate, Alderman Scho- 
ley, at the instance of the churchwar- 
dens of St. Sepulchre’s church, on a 
charge of having interrupted Divine 
Service on Sunday last. William Com- 
ber, a young man residing in the parish, 
stated, that he attended the evening ser- 
vice at St. Sepulchre’s church on Sunday 
last, and was standing by the pulpit, 
when he heard some person talking 
loudly close by him, and, on turning 
round to see who it was, the prisoner 
passed by him, drew a pistol from un- 
der his coat, and fired it in a direction 
towardsthe organ. He then threw about 
a number of printed papers, the purport 
of which was, that the organ was the 
image of Antichrist, and the music the 
Babylon spoken of by the prophet Dan- 
iel. This he proved by the letters of 
the word. Babylon being seven, equal 
to the seven notes in music. The wit- 
ness secured the prisoner, and gave him 
into the custody of Pike, the beadle.— 
Pike stated, that when the prisoner fir- 
ed the pistol, there was a rush toward 
where the prisoner stood, and so great 
a disturbance, that he could not for 
some time get tohim. He at length 
got hold of him, and took him into the 
vestry -rooin andsearched him, but found 
nothing upon him but some of the bills 
before-mentioned, and some ducats,— 
He found from the prisoner’s memoran- 
dums that he lodged at the Angel Inn, 
where he (Pike) went to ascertain who 
he was, and the reason of this extraor- 
dinary conduct, the prisoner not being 
able to speak scarcely a word of Eng- 
lish. He was informed that he was a 
young foreigner, of regular habits, who 
had resided there for a few weeks only. 
Pike received permission to examine his 
apartments, where he saw enough to 
convince him of the prisoner’s insanity, 
from the manner in which he had left 
his property. The church was search- 
ed, but no ball, or the marks of any, 
was found.—The unfortunate young 
man stated, through the medium of an 


_ interpreter, that he had committed the 
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act for the purpose of making his seeret 
known to the world, and he was now 
ready to meet the decree of the law,— 
A young gentleman connected with a 
foreign mercantile bouse in the city, 
came forward and stated, that the pris- 
oner was by birth a Prussian, and had 
been his school-fellow at Koningsberg, 
and that they bad formerly been in the 
Prussian army together. A few weeks 
since he received a note from the prison- 
er, stating his arrival, and the witness 
went to see him. On this interview the 
prisoner said to him he had things of 
great eventto tell him. Hesaid he had 
written several letters to the Duke of 
Sussex upon the subject of his secret, 
and had obtained an interview with the 
Duke, who bad treated him kindly, 
The prisoner also informed him, that 
be taught music to many respectable 
families, and composed at night, and 
that he had composed 900 pages of 
music, which he had burnt, when he 
discovered the secret. He also said, 
that he had been offered a situation as 
teacher of music in Bologna, with a sal- 
ary of 9000 francs.—Several! other per- 
sons, foreigners of respectability, came 
forward to bear testimony to the situa- 
tion and character of the unfortunate 
young man, who was ordered by the 
magistrate to be well taken care of until 
his friends should have an opportunity 
of placing him in a proper situation. 
anvetagtibsin 


THE QUEEN. 


Sept.9. The case in support of the Bill 
against the Queen is now substantially before 
the country; and a more loathsome subject 
never polluted the annals of mankind. It is 
not our province to weigh the evidence, nor 
indeed the province of any one till the de- 
fence is made; but we may be allowed to 
say, that the blackest day ever England saw 
was the day on which Her Majesty landed at 
Dover. his opiuion we express without 
attaching the blame to any person or party: 
it is to the consequences avene that we look ; 
and fearful it is to contemplate the floéd of 
filth and depravity that has been ponred out 
upon British feelivgs and morals. Ourgreat- 
est consolation is, that the truly virtaous por- 
tion of the female sex, with that innate sense 
of propriety which parity gives, with that in- 
estimable modesty which is the glory of our 
country, the charm of our lives, and the bles- 
sings of our homes, shunned the slightest 
contact with the pollution, and denied them- 
selves even a knowledge of the abominations 


so disgustingly described. 
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LONDON PARAGRAPRAS, 

A tragedy from the pen of Lord Byron is 
on the tapis. We understand that it is to be 
published, and not offered to any theatre for 
performance. His Lordship arrived in town 
Aug. 17, from Italy, and proceeded to Lady 
Franciss, in St. James’s Square, having 
prought over letters for her Majesty. 


A bull from England.---In the 18th number 
of the Imperial Magazine, published last 
month, we have the following passage in a 
paper on * Ancient Manners, and Customs of 
the English.” ** The nuns of St. Mary King- 
ston, in Wilts, were often seen coming forth 
into the Nymph Hay, with their rocks aod 
wheels to spin, sometimes tothe number of 
seventy; all of whom were not nuns, but 
young girlssent there for education.” 


Miss Edgeworth’s Bull.---This lady has 
wiitten amost witty essay on Irish Bulls, in 
which she is very eager to defend our honest 
veighbours across the channel from the im- 
putation of bull-making. She heielf how- 
everappears to have fallen into the prac- 
tice, which is very contagious, in the follow- 
ing passage of her life of her father---we 
know not whether in jest or earnest. She 
tells as (Edgeworth’s Memoirs, vol. 2, p. 355) 
“The last letter poor Johnson ever wrote, or 
I should rather say, dictated, was to my fath- 
er; itwasio his cephew’s handwriting, and 
gives the following account of his death.” 
Dr. Johnson, it was said, believed in ghosts; 
but we think it still harder to believe that his 
namesake wrote or even dictated a letter, 
containing an account of his own death. 


_ Pasquinade.---At all the religious festivals 
in Rome, travellers of whatever religion, and 
especially British, obtain admission, in pre- 
ference to the native Catholics. A bon mot 
has appeared on this custom. Pasquin asks 
Marforio, ** Where are you going, brother, 
dressed in black, and a sword at your side ?” 
--Marforio. ** I am going to the Sixtine Cha- 
pel to hear the Miserere.”’--- Pasquin. ** You 
goinvain. The Swiss guards will push 

away,and the papal cavaliers politely vefese 
you admission,’’-- Marforio. ** Don’t be afraid ; 
[shall get in, for I turned heretic yesterday.” 
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Putting the head in the lion’s mouth.--- 
A shocking accident lately occurred at Co- 
logne. The keeper of a menagerie had put 
his head into alion’s mouth, which he was 
accustomed to do to shew the tameness of the 
animal ; suddenly, however, the natural fe- 
rocity of the lion ecw roused, and the man 
was so dreadfully mutilated that he almost 
instantly expired. 


Remarkable Accident.---A singular circum- 
stance lately took place at the Comédie Fran- 
caise. Baptiste, who was playing the part 
of a bailiff, drew from his pocket a paper to 
represent the. warrant by virtue of which he 
exercised bis authority. What was his aston- 
ishment on reading the name of one of his fe- 
male relations,who, thre’ ignorance of a Will 
which had been made in her favour at Dres- 
den, was deprived of a considerable fortune 
bequeathed to her by heruncle. Baptiste ut- 
tered several exclamations of surprize, ac- 
companied by such comic jesticulations that 
the theatre resounded with applause. The 
audience were, however, far from suspecting 
the real cause. Baptiste, having carefally 
deposited the paper in bis pocket, continued 
his part, and on the following day communi- 
cated the discovery tohis relation, whose 
claims will sedealty be speedily acknowl- 
edged. This strange adventure ts explained 
as follows: Some time ago,a party of the per- 
formers of the Comédie Francaise proceeded 
toDresden to play in the presence of the Sov- 
ereigns who were assembled in that city. 
Among other scenic accessaries, they found it 
necessary to procure a number of old parch- 
ments ; and it is probable that the document 
in question has ever since remained in the 

cket of the dress worn by Baptiste when 
he made the fortunate discovery. 


A considerate man.---A basket woman 
coming out of: a market place in a town in 
Ireland, loaded with a basket full of provis- 
ions, met a very parsimonious gentleman, 
who observed that she was rather heavily 
laden. Ah! God bless you sir, answered she, 
you were always a considerate man, you nev- 
er break poor women’s backs by loading 
them with your joints of meat. 








STANZAS. 


(HE dew- drop isnever so clear 
As when morning’s first ray sees it glisten : 
And music is never so dear, 
As when to its last note we listen. 
Vhough bright may be rapture’s first mien— 
And its parting adieu even sweeter ; 
Che enjoyment existing between— 
Isa vision,—and vanishes fleeter. 
We never know how we have lov’d, 
Till what we most lov’d has departed ; 
For the strength of affection is prov’d 
By the joyiess,and desolate-hearted. 
Our pleasures are born—but to die ; 
They are link’d toour hearts—but to sever ; 
And, like stars shooting down a dark sky ,— 
~ Shine loviestwhen fading for ever !— 


B. B. 





HOPE, 


WHEN smiling in the pride of May, 
‘The meads are green, the blossoms gay, 
When fleeey clouds the sky adorn, 
Across the dew-bespangled lawn, 

The Angler hies with nimble pace, 
Eager to snare the finny race. 

The glowing landscape charms his eyes, 
Within his ardent bosom rise 

Fond hopes, thatnumerous watery spoils, ) 
Ere night, will erown his pleasing toils. 
Butah! ere he his art can try, 

And throw the well-dissembled fly, 
Where in the swift meandring brook 
The trout may seize his fraudful hook ; 
Soon is his mind with fear dismay’d, 
The landseape darkens into shade, 
Black gathering clouds obscure the skies, 
The winds in hollow murmurs rise, 
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The rains in copious streams descend, 
And all his fairy visions end. 
The Angier now, with rapid feet, 
Hastens to find a dry retreat, 
And homeward takes his dripping way, 
Sad disappointmeut’s pensive prey. 
Stull he resolves, the following morn, 
Again to trace the verdant lawn, 
Again to try his angle’s wiles, 
And trust the weather’s tempting smiles. 
HOPE, like the limpid stream he loves, 
With various course, still onward moves ; 
Though rising high, or sinking low, 
Yet never ceases it to flow. 

— 


A DAY-DREAM. 


SHE must be fair whom I could love, 
But more in mind than form ; 

She must be pure, whom I could love, 
And yet her heart be warm. 


She must. be piteous, soft, and kind, 
A sufferer with the gad ; 

I could not love a maiden’s mind, 
For ever idly glad. 


She may be wild, she must be gay, 
In hours of youthful glee, 

When calmer thought gives welcome way 
To mirth and melody ; 


And she must nurse, with loftier zeal, 
That pure and deep delight, 

Which warms and softens all, who feel 
For Nature’s werks aright. 


She may have foibles—nay, she must ; 
From such what maid is free ? 

Perfection, ill-combined with dust, 
Were sure no mate for me. 


Yet must she nurse no bitterness, 
Nor aught imagine meanly ; 

But err through venial fond excess 
Of feelings edged too keenly. 


Such foibles, like the dewy sleep 
That shuts the flowers at night, 

With renovating shade wil] keep 
Her bloom of feeling bright. 


The form of such a maid would blend 
With every thought of mine ; 

Each wish would own her for its end, 
Each hope on her recline. 


Tome she would be such, as spring 
To wintry field or wood ; 
A glowing influence, prompt to bring 
Luxuriancy of good. 
— 


TO NATHAN DRAKE, M. D. 


On reading the first Paper in his “ Winter Nights.” 
WITH witching eloquence and truth 
Hast thou described the dear delights, 
Accessible to Age and Youth, 
In frowning Winter’s stormiest nights. 


While turning o’er thy first essay, 
My heart so warmly feels its spell, 
It cannot for an hour delay 
The thanks which thou hast won so well. 


Original Poetry. 
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Such pictures—whether they deseribe 
In Truth’s own simple eloquence 

The frolics of a youthful tribe, 
Happy in early innoeence ;— 


In whose bright eyes the vivid gleam 
Of Home’s loved fire-side gaily glances ; 
While the more mild and chasten’d beam 
From older ones, their mirth enhances ; 


Or whether they pourtray the charm 
Which erst o’er Cowper's spirit stole : 

When evening's pensive soothing calm 
Sheds its own stillness o’er the soul ;— 


Such pictures do not merely pass 
Before the eye—and fade inair; . 

Like summer-showers on new-mMown grass, 
They call back living freshness there. 


Aye | e’en to lonely hearts, which feel 
That such things were, and now are not, 
Not poignant, only, their appeal, 
But fraught with bliss, yet unforgot. 


Yes, bliss !—for joys so calm and pure 

Leave blessings with the heart they bless’d; 
And still unchangeably endure, 

E’en when not actually possess‘d. 


For thee, my friend ! if wish of mine, 
A bard obseure, could cal] down bliss ; 
Could I implore for thee or thine, 
A more delightful boon than this ?— 


Than—that thy Mother’s green old age 
May be her Child’s, or Children’s too ; 
And that each charm that decks thy page, 
Thy own fire-side may prove is true. 
BERNARD BARTON, 
Woodbridge, 5th Mo. 25th, 1820. 


—— 


WISDOM, 
(From the Russian of Davidoff.) 





WHILE hon’ring the grape’s ruby nectar 
All sportingly, laughingly gay ; 

We determined—I, Sylvia, and Hector, 
To drive old dame Wisdom away. 


*O my children, take care!” said the beldame, 
* Attend to these counsels of mine ; 

“ Get not tipsey! for danger is seldom 
* Remote from the goblet of wine.” 


“ With thee in his company, no man 
** Can err,” said our wag with a wink, 

But come thou good-humour’d old woman, 
* (There’s a drop in the goblet)—and drink.” 


She frown’d, but her scruples soon twisting 
Complyingly, smilingly said : 

* So polite—there’s indeed no resisting, 
* For Wisdom was never ill-bred.” 


She drank—but continued her teaching, 

“ Let the wise from indulgence refrain :” 
And never gave over her preaching 

But to say, “ Fill the goblet again |” 


And she drank, and she totter’d, but still she 
Was talking and shaking her head ; 
Muttered “ temperance”—* prudence,” until she 
Was carried by Folly to bed, ‘ 
J. Be 





